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30 New 
General Motors ES Units 
for the Union Pacific 


To complete Dieselization, the Union Pacific Railroad has pur- 
chased 30 new General Motors E? passenger locomotive units. 
The clean, smooth, high-speed operation of these 2400- 
horsepower units—plus their double-engine dependability 
in any weather—helps railroads win friends and attract 
business. And maximum interchangeability of parts 
with other General Motors locomotives helps 
assure lower maintenance costs. 
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La Grange, Illinois * Home of the Diesel Log 

















Proof once more...at Buffalo-Unit 
“Progress is our principal product” 





Wrought steel wheels are standard for diesel and passenger car service, 
because they are the best available. Why take less than the best for 


your revenue-producing freight service ? Here’s what you get in Armco 


Wh Not One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels: 
) ¢ Long life—usually still serviceable when car needs major repairs 


e Faster freight schedules with greater safety 
e Shipper satisfaction—less train delay to set out cars 


WROUGHT STEEL Wheels *stsserns 


Armco One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels have the strength and tough- 
ness found only in a forged and rolled wheel. They have demonstrated 





their superiority in freight service for more than 20 years—are the 


product of a plant with 46 years of wrought steel wheelmaking experi- 


For Freight Service loo? =: 


Your freight cars are worth the best. Investigate these wheels. Just 
contact the nearest Armco District Office or write at the address below. 
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SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. * ARMCO INTERNATIONAL G@ORPORATION 
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UNION SWITCH STANDS 
now in service 


And the demand continues. In the last’five years alone, 
over 3400 Union T-20.an@d T-21* Switch Stands have 
been installed. Significantly, this trend parallels the ex- 
tensive improvement programs initiated to adapt track 
structures to higher train speeds. 

Here’s why— 

UNIon Switch Stands are more than devices, for throw- 
ing switches. Their design also incorporates in the one 


mechanism, facilities for locking the points when nor- 
mally positioned, and—by means of a point detector 
and built-in circuit controller—checking that (1) the 
lock rod is actually locked and (2) the points are prop- 
erly positioned. 

With these extra safety features, UNION Switch Stands 
provide protection equivalent to that of interlocked 
switches. Ask any of our district offices for full details. 


UNION T-20 and T-21 Switch Stands are identical, 
except that the latter includes a built-in target drive 
assembly. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE SS PENNSYLVANIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Week at a Glance 


Erie use of the Lackawanna’s Hoboken, N. J., terminal 
for passenger trains is proposed in a plan that will in- 
volve an outlay of over $2,000,000 and take about one 


year to accomplish. soe @ 


Abandonment of West Shore passenger service, chiefly 
commutation operations in the New York suburban 
area, has been turned down by the New Jersey Public 
Utility Commissioners. ... 10 


Class I roads’ net income for this year’s first nine 
months, according to AAR estimates, was $253 million 
ahead of the very poor showing for the same 1954 
period. On an annual basis, the rate of return figures 


out at 4.23%. (a Se 


FORUM: Offer incentives to get traffic, or cars. Keep- 
ing benefits and payments therefor close together is a 
sound economic principle. It proves out in making rates. 
It proves out in maintaining an adequate freight car 
supply. tae 


ROUNDTABLE: What IS the modern freight car? 
At Railway Age’s invitation, a group of railway officers, 
shippers, and railway equipment makers sat down to- 
gether to shape up an answer to this timely question. 
Their provocative and practical ideas are outlined and 
coordinated in this issue. +. ae 


Small standardized stations, using mass-production con- 
struction techniques, are being put up in 8 hrs working 
time by Wabash bridge and building gangs. . . . 59 


A highly mechanized wheel shop at Pocatello, Idaho, 
cost the Union Pacific $750,000. The pay-off: Its daily 
output is about 200 pairs of wheels, and the labor 
charge for applying a pair of wheels to axles has been 
cut from $4.90 to $3.28. coe 


Hiring a new man? What kind? When it comes to 








Railroads plus 
Seatrain 
equal a... 


2.8¢ net profit per ton mile! 


.»»TO THE RAILROADS! 


Yep, it’s a smart railroadman who recognizes 
the advantages of shipments routed 
Rail-Seatrain-Rail! Smart because, on the 
average, the rail lines will more than double 
their profits. Net profits which average 2.8¢ per 
ton mile are being realized by the railroads 

on Rail-Seatrain traffic between East 


and Southwest.* 


A car routed Seatrain today... 
will mean twice the profit 


to you tomorrow! 


SEATRAIN 


Atlanta, Ga. 
WaAlnut 7275 


15 Broad Street 
Whitehall 3-2470 
New York 5, N. Y. 


RAymond 8481 


New Orleans, La. 


Check the Seatrain map . . . then, 
check your profits. Are you making a 
net profit of 2.8¢ per ton mile? 

If not, increase your profits and reduce 
your clients’ costs by recommending 
the Rail-Seatrain-Rail route. 


*Specific examples on request. 
Cost figure on I.C.C. bases, 
revenue figures actual. - 


Savannah, Ga. 
2-3171 


Dallas, Tex. 
PRospect 8476 


St. Louis, Mo. 
GArfield 1-1171 


Houston, Tex. 
CApitol 4-0661 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, nine months 
1955 $7 466,585,309 
1954 6,975,961,026 

Operating expenses, nine months 
1955 $5 623,065,835 
5,546,999 420 











Taxes nine months 
1955 $ 820,244,988 
1954 658,306,529 
Net railway operating income, nine months 
1955 $ 836,311,641 
1954... 580,921,059 
Net income, 
1955 
1954 
Average price railroad stocks 
November 7, 1955 
November 9, 1954 
Carloadings revenue freight 
Forty-three weeks, 1955 
Forty-three weeks, 1954 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Nov. 5, 1955 2,475 
Wk. ended Nov. 6, 1954 28,925 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Nov. 5, 1955 21,942 
Wk. ended Nov. 6, 1954 2,790 
Freight cars on order 
October 1, 1955 52,913 
October 1, 1954 11,993 
Freight cars delivered 
Nine months, 1955 25,938 
Nine months, 1954 30,266 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-September 1955 1,092,147 
Mid-September 1954 1,063,966 














31,412,819 
28,181,544 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


“white collar” jobs on the railroads, Dr. Westmeyer of 
the University of Arkansas has some definite ideas, and 


.. - 62 


some cogent arguments to back them up. 


COMING: How modern CTC, with “fleeting” controls, is 
enabling the New York Central to handle 85 or more 
trains a day on two tracks, and making it practicable to 
remove the third and fourth main tracks between 
Cleveland and Buffalo. Next week’s Railway Age tells 
how. 


BRIEFS 


“Completely inimical to the interests of every segment 
of the trucking industry and the people of the United 
States’”—such is the appraisal of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee Report on Transportation set forth in a resolution 
adopted recently by the board of directors of the 
American Trucking Associations. Very generous of that 
body to take over the functions of Congress. 


“The Chain of Courtesy” is what the Chesapeake & 
Ohio people call their new 16-page booklet being put 
in the hands of all employees who deal with the public. 
Enginemen, porters, baggagemen, agents—each category 
gets a specially tailored message, and in every one the 
“punch line” says: “You are the C&O... .” 


“Aurofima’”’ is a new corporation which the railroads of 
14 European countries plan to set up to buy freight cars 
to be leased to the owning railroad systems. Its head- 
quarters will be in Switzerland. Its operation is ex- 
pected, in effect, to make it possible for European rail- 
roads, for the first time, to enjoy the benefits American 
roads realize from equipment trust financing. 


Iron ore movement down the Great Lakes continues 
at near-record proportions as the navigation season ap- 
proaches its close. Shipments the last week in October 
totaled 2,719,000 tons, 79% more than the correspond- 
ing 1954 week. 


Any request for a freight-rate increase will not be 





your bigge 


and how to b 


with the 


HERTZ 


rail-auto 
travel 
plan! 


Your biggest competitor, of course, is the private auto- 
mobile, which last year was largely responsible for the 
9 per cent drop in railroad passenger miles! 

The Hertz Rail-Auto Travel Plan has already switched 
millions of passenger miles from rubber to rail . . . and 
it can switch millions more. 

What is the potential? Well, last year motorists drove 
an estimated 520 billion miles between cities... not 
because they wanted to, but because of the need of cars 
at their destinations. That’s the potential that awaits 
tapping. And the way to tap it is the Hertz Rail-Auto 
Travel Plan! 


HOW YOU CAN SWITCH EXTRA PASSENGER 
REVENUE TO YOUR RAILROAD WITH 
THE HERTZ RAIL-AUTO TRAVEL PLAN 


1. TRY the Rail-Auto Travel Plan yourself. Enjoy its 
many advantages. See for yourself why thousands of 
travelers prefer it to highway travel. 

2. TELL your ticket agents about the 10% commission 
Hertz pays them. Urge them to ask passengers this 
simple question: ‘‘May I reserve a car from Hertz at your 
destination?” It takes only a few minutes to fill out the 
reservation forms...and the Hertz office concerned 
will pay—promptly—10% commission on the total 
rental charge. 

3. FREE! To remind your passengers of Hertz Service 
and the Rail-Auto Travel Plan, Hertz provides 314” 
signs attractively printed with these words: “Reserve 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 















































HERTZ 
RENT A CAR 
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your Hertz Rent A Car from your ticket agent.’’ These 
signs clamp on the grill of your ticket agents’ windows. 
Hertz also provides for the counters of your ticket 
agents and for ticket envelopes, small 2” x 414” folders 
describing Hertz Service and the Rail-Auto Travel Plan. 
Both items are available in any quantity at no charge. 
4. HERTZ now spends over $1,000,000 a year in lead- 
ing national magazines to sell the Rail-Auto Travel Plan. 
In your own advertising, promote the Plan. Show its 
many advantages. Use displays in your ticket offices. 
Advertise the Plan in your timetables... on your bill- 
boards .. . highway over-passes. ; 
5. AND REMEMBER~—only Hertz—the world’s larg- 
est rent a car system—offers 30 years’ experience... 
with more than 10,700 cars at nearly 900 offices in over 
600 cities throughout the world. Every car is new, 
clean ... and Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil . . . Pub- 
lic Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insur- 
ance, and $100.00 deductible collision protection—at no 
extra cost! Hertz has more than 1,500,000 people who 
hold Hertz Charge Cards and Courtesy Cards. Also, 
Hertz honors Rail Credit Cards. 
6. HERTZ will install service counters or direct line 
“Call a Car’’ phones in your terminals on concession. 
This added service has proved to be directly and in- 
directly profitable for many railroads—through the addi- 
tional Rail-Auto travel they promote. For full infor- 
mation, or for reservation forms and display material, 
write direct to Hertz Rent A Car System, Department 
D11, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Phone: WEbster 9-5165. pe 
ere" 


Dept. D11, 218 S. Wabash Ave., { 
Chicago 4, Illinois; 
Phone: WEbster 9-5165 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


joined by Southern railroads “at this time.” 
So said J. G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, last week. “But the ques- 
tion,” he added, “will be left open for further 
consideration.” 


Seven roll-on, roll-off ships to carry highway 
trailers on Atlantic-Gulf coastwise routes will 
be built, with benefit of federal aid, under 
an agreement reached by Pan Atlantic Steam- 
ship Corporation and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. The ships will have capacity for 268 
20-ton trailers and 20 trailers of 35 tons 
capacity. Ports which Pan Atlantic plans to 
serve with them include Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Houston and Galveston. 


Two EMD lightweight “Aerotrains” origi- 
nally slated for road tests in November will 
not be turned over to the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central for these tests until 
after the first of the year. 


Mexico’s youthful secretary of communica- 
tions and public works, Carlos Lazo (41), was 
killed along with one of his sons and several 
other persons in an airplane crash near Mex- 
ico City on November 4. Secretary Lazo’s 
authority embraced not only the government- 
owned railroads, but airlines, highways and 
communications as well. An architect by pro- 
fession, he won international fame as the 
designer of Mexico’s monumental University 
City. 


Business of the cargo air carriers will be on 


an annual basis of 800 million ton-miles by 
1965, as forecasters at the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration see it. They expect the annual 


rate of growth during the next decade to be 
about 10%. They predict, too, that 1965 will 
also find half the domestic travel market 
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served by common-carrier air lines which now 
do about 29% of the business. 





More pay for members of the ICC and other 


federal regulatory agencies—to bring them 
up to prevailing congressional and cabinet 
levels—has been recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. The association will ask Con- 


gress to act on the proposal. 


Railroads and the U.S. Post Office will again 


cooperate this Christmas season in a joint 
effort to speed delivery of what is expected 
to be the largest Yuletide mail load in history. 
Spot announcements over loudspeakers in rail- 
road stations will again remind people passing 
through of the need for early Christmas mail- 
ings. The AAR has suggested to member roads 
that the “Mail Early” theme be included on 
advertising matter, such as posters in cars, 
special dining car menus, and, if possible, ad- 
vertising by individual roads. 


Color schemes for passenger stations, at least 


in the New York suburban area, are getting 
a thorough overhauling on the New York 
Central. Olive drab and mustard brown, long 
the standard combination, is out. Variety is 
the keynote now. Of the 26 stations in the 
current program, some will be painted light 
green with dark green trim, some maroon, 
some ivory with blue trim, and so on. 


Great Northern employees’ sons will benefit 


from establishement by that road of a $3,000 
annual scholarship plan, under which it is 
expected that three or more four-year college 
scholarships will be awarded each year to 
candidates from that group. A committee of 
judges will select the winners from prospects 
who have made the top third of their high 
school classes and one of whose parents has 
been a GN employee for 10 or more consecu- 
tive years. Winners of the awards will be of- 
fered summer work on the railroad. 



















Erie to Use DL&W Hoboken Terminal 


Changeover, subject to proper authorizations, would involve 
outlay of over $2,000,000 and be completed in one year 


Use of the Lackawanna’s Hoboken, 
N.J., terminal by Erie passenger trains, 
the plan for which was announced last 
week, would give “definite advantages 
to the public and the railroads,” ac- 
cording to studies made by the two 
roads. 

Erie and Lackawanna tracks, ac- 
cording to the plan, will be connected 
just east of County road in Secaucus, 
N.J., where the lines are about 150 ft 
apart. The changeover, to be made in 
two steps, would first involve routing 
the Erie’s non-rush-hour weekday 
trains, the daily through trains, and 
Saturday, Sunday and holiday trains 
into Hoboken, instead of Jersey City. 
It is expected this could be done before 
next July 1. Step No. 2 would bring 
the Erie’s rush-hour commuter trains 
into the Hoboken station, which both 
roads believe can be accomplished by 
November 1, 1956. The plan is subject 
to approval by state and _ federal 
authorities. 


Cost Over $2 Million—Necessary 
physical changes involved in the 
transfer will cost more than $2,000,000. 
The plan also involves consolidation of 
mail, baggage and express facilities 
which will be handled more efficiently 
through use of mechanized equipment. 

Completion of the first step of the 
plan would mean eventual abandon- 
ment of the Erie’s Jersey City pas- 
senger station, the announcement said, 
as well as abandonment of the ferry 
service to Chambers street, New York. 
An Erie ferry boat would be sold to 
the Lackawanna to provide more 
frequent ferry service for the larger 
number of passengers making the trip 
between Hoboken and Barclay street. 

Other studies are underway by the 
two roads at places where joint use 
can be made of duplicate adjacent 
facilities. This week the roads are 
consolidating their freight house oper- 
ations at Binghamton, N.Y., and 
Elmira. 





Pee VO , 

“HIGHBALL” is given by Les Pope, 
Union Pacific terminal superintendent 
at Omaha, to Bernard Olson, engine- 
man on the first train handled by the 


Milwaukee for the UP. The train was 
the eastbound “City of Denver,” which 
left Omaha Union Station for Chicago 
on October 30. 


“Insurmountable Burden” — A 
statement by Perry M. Shoemaker, 
DL&W president, and Paul W. Johns- 
ton, Erie president, said, in part: “A 
combination of high railroad taxes in 
New Jersey, increasing operating ex- 
penses and decreasing patronage have 
placed an almost insurmountable bur- 
den on privately financed commuter 
carrying railroads. Until that problem 
is satisfactorily solved, we must ex- 
plore all possibilities such as the one 
we are now progressing in order to 
prevent these losses from undermining 
the financial strength of our properties 
as well as our ability to properly serve 
our customers, passenger and freight. 

“Proposed use of the Lackawanna’s 
Hoboken passenger terminal by the 
Erie is both practicable and desirable, 
especially since it involves no appreci- 
able change in travel time and no 
change in fares Any reduction 
that can be made in the current losses 
will be helpful in deferring further 
applications for increases in commuter 
fares.” 

It was emphasized by Messrs. Johns- 
ton and Shoemaker that the proposed 
consolidations are being made for the 
operating savings and service improve- 
ments involved and in no way imply 
a merger of the two railroads. 


Chicago Texas Daily 
Sleeping Car Service 


Through daily sleeping car service 
from Chicago to Texas via St. Louis 
will begin November 20 over two routes. 
The Missouri Pacific and Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio will run through cars to Dal- 
las, Forth Worth, and Houston. The 
Katy, Frisco, and Wabash will operate 
a through car serving Dallas, Austin, 
and San Antonio. 

The Katy-Frisco-Wabash car will 
leave Chicago in the Wabash “Banner 
Blue” connecting at St. Louis with the 
“Texas Special”. The car will return 
in the “Texas Special” to St. Louis 
and the “Blue Bird” to Chicago. 

MP-GM&0O will operate two through 
cars, one to Dallas and Fort Worth and 
a second to Houston. Both cars leave 
Chicago on the “Alton Limited” and 
continue from St. Louis in the “Texas 
Eagle.” Returning to St. Louis the 
cars will be in the “Texas Eagle” con- 
necting with the GM&O’s “Abraham 
Lincoln” for Chicago. 


SP Trucking Subsidiary 
Tries Radio Dispatching 
Southern Pacific’s highway. subsidi- 


ary, Pacific Motor Trucking, has 
launched a 60-day experiment to radio- 
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dispatch trucks in the San Francisco 
area. 

A fixed-station installation has been 
set up at the dispatching office in the 
San Francisco terminal, and a lim- 
ited number of trucks are now being 
dispatched by radio for both pick-up 
and delivery. 

The SP hopes the experiment will 
prove radio dispatching more satisfac- 
tory than present methods. The dis- 


Law & Regulation 


patcher’s office will be able to re-route 
trucks on short notice to accommodate 
more rapid pick-up or delivery, and 
drivers will no longer be required to 
seek parking places in heavy traffic 
areas to call the dispatcher’s office by 
public telephone. 

Should the experiment prove satis- 
factory, PTM plans to expand radio 
operations and equip other trucks in 
the area. 





Practitioners Rap Hoover Report 


Resolution opposing plan to trim ICC powers and funce- 
tions comes out of special meeting of association of com- 


mission bar members 


The Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners has 
adopted a _ resolution calling upon 
Congress to disapprove any pending 
or proposed legislation designed to en- 
act an administrative code as recom- 
mended in the task force report which 
was the basis of the “Hoover Commis- 
sion” report on government legal 
services and procedure. 

The association took this action at 
a special meeting, held November 3 
and 4 in Washington. The resolution 
was directed specifically against H.R. 
6114 and S.2541, pending House and 
Senate bills to carry out the adminis- 
trative-code recommendation, but it 
also condemned “all other” similar 
bills. 

The Hoover Commission,  so- 
called because it was headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover, was the 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
Its legal-services report was made last 
spring and it contained 52 recom- 
mendations which would divest the 
commission of much of its judicial 
power (Railway Age, April !8, page 
10). The task-force report made 74 
recommendations, including the ad- 
ministrative-code proposal, which is 
embodied in H.R.6114 and S.2541. 

“The theory which underlies the 
proposed code, namely, that it is either 
feasible or desirable to subject all 
administrative hearings before federal 
agencies to a uniform judicialized pro- 
cedure, is wholly unsound,” said the 
practitioners’ resolution, which was ad- 
dressed to senators and members of 
the House. This statement was fol- 
lowed by specifications which asserted, 
among other allegations, that the pro- 
posed code would: 

1. Make impossible the effective regu- 
lation of commerce under the Interstate 
Commerce Act by requiring that provisions 
of the act and the discretion of the ICC 
be narrowly construed and strictly lim- 
ited, and by depriving the commission 
of the power to award reparation and to 
enforce the Clayton Act. 
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2. Impair administrative processes by 
subjecting the ICC to directives of the 
Department of Justice, and to judicial 
superintendence of its actions at all stages 
of proceedings before it. 

3. Set aside present principles of judi- 
cial review and provide that upon judicial 
review the court substitute its judgment 
and discretion for that of the ICC. 

4. Deprive the ICC of control over its 
procedures and impose upon it court pro- 
cedures which would be rigid, complex, 
costly and time-consuming when applied 
to regulatory proceedings. 

5. Too narrowly constrain the ICC by 
technical rules of evidence. 

6. Greatly impede and add unnecessar- 
ily to the complexity and cost of adminis- 
tering the powers of the ICC by isolat- 
ing hearing officers from consulting or be- 
ing advised by its technical staff. 

7. Make impossible uniform regulation 
of carriers and materially impair the abil- 
ity of the commission to carry out the 
National Transportation Policy by trans- 
ferring from the commission, to uncoordi- 
nated hearing officers, the power to make 
final factual decisions. 

8. Deprive the commission of its pres- 
ent authority to license as practitioners 
non-lawyer experts and technicians whom, 





FRP OFFERS $3,000 IN PRIZES 
TO COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress is offering—exclusively to college 
teachers of economics and/or trans- 
portation—a first prize of $2,000 and 
a second prize of $1,000 for the best 
papers on the following subject: 

“A Critical Appraisal from the 
Standpoint of the National Economic 
Welfare of Present Rate-Making, un- 
der Regulation, of Common Carrier 
Transportation—in the Light of the 
Rapid Growth in Private and Other 
Unregulated Carriers.” 

Judges of the contest are Dean 
Edward S. Mason of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration (Littauer Center); Dr. John 
Ise, professor emeritus of economics, 
University of Kansas; and Dr. Ernest 
W. Williams, Jr., associate professor 
of transportation, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University. 

Circulars giving additional informa- 
tion about the contest, which ends next 
January 31, are available from the 
Federation for Railway Progress, 1430 
K street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 





after careful investigation, it finds to be 
possessed of the requisite qualifications. 

9. Deny the ICC the right to continue 
to exercise necessary authority over the 
qualifications, admission and discipline of 
attorneys and other persons authorized to 
practice before it. 

The special meeting out of which 
the resolution came had for its agenda 
a report on the impact of the pro- 
posed code which was made by the 
association’s Special Research Com- 
mittee of 100. John R. Turney was 
general chairman of this committee. 

The meeting’s program included a 
reception and dinner honoring the ICC. 
which was held on the evening of 
November 3 at Washington’s Hotel 
Mayflower. John R. Mahoney, presi- 
dent of the association, presided at 
the meeting. 


Rise of Exempt Carrier Aired 


Chairman Cross of ICC says “alarming” increase in share 
of total traffic going to unregulated haulers 


Frequent references to the growth 
of exempt carriers marked a day-long 
institute conducted by the Transporta- 
tion Association of America November 
9 at Philadelphia. 

Shipper and _ carrier spokesmen 
joined Hugh W. Cross, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in singling out this growth as one of 
the most pressing of all transport 
problems. 

The institute was the fourth in a 
series being sponsored by the TAA. 
It consisted of two panel discussions 


—one on general issues and the other 
on the Cabinet Report— and a lunch- 
eon at which Mr. Cross spoke. 
Jockeying for Traffie — Discus- 
sing some of the commission’s admini- 
strative problems, Mr. Cross com- 
mented that exempt carriers are free 
to “jockey around” to get choice 
trafic. Mr. Cross said he wanted to 
emphasize the impact of this on the 
enforcement of transport legislation. 
“The commission must try to main- 
tain order within the regulated seg- 
ments of the industry” he explained, 








“yet alarmingly we see an increasingly 
larger share of the total traffic moving 
over to carriers not subject to regu- 
lation.” 

Add to this the “buy and sell” 
practices of private carriers and their 
exemption from the transportation tax, 
Mr. Cross went on, and a situation of 
“vital concern” to common carriers is 
created. The “buy and sell” practice 
involves purchase of freight by. private 
carriers to fill their trucks for other- 
wise empty return hauls. 

Understaffed — Mr. Cross 
also pointed out that some phases of 
the Interstate Commerce Act are being 
ignored because the commission is un- 
able to enforce the act properly due 
to a shortage of personnel. 

Among others taking part in the 
program were David I. Mackie, chair- 
man, Eastern Railroad Presidents Con- 
ference; J. A. Fisher, president of the 
Reading; J. V. Lawrence, managing 
director, American Trucking Associa- 
tions; Chester C. Thompson, president, 
American Waterways Operators; K. L. 
Vore, general traffic manager, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation; and R. W. 
Marshall, director of traffic, FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Mr. Mackie denounced as dis- 
honest the tactics of some foes of the 
Cabinet Report and urged all common 
carriers to support the parts of it 
which would benefit them all. 

Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Vore, Mr. Mar- 
shall and others expressed concern 
over the growth of unregulated traffic. 
Causes for this were attributed to 
private carriers’ freedom from the 
transport tax, common carrier rates 
which force shippers to turn to private 
carriage for economy, and the restric- 
tions on tue railroads to quote volume 
and other reduced rates which would 
attract the business. 

Mr. Mackie said “no substantial 
change” in rate making powers is pro- 
posed for railroads in the Cabinet 
Report. “Let’s take this great debate 
out of the gutter,” he declared. 

Mr. Fisher said the theory of regu- 
lation today. is to distribute traffic 
arbitrarily among the carriers by con- 
trol of rates, this placing a “protective 
umbrella” over some segments of the 
industry. The cost of this policy must 
be borne by the shippers and general 
public, he said, adding that under the 
Cabinet Report proposals “the public 
is clearly the intended beneficiary.” 


Jersey PUC Prohibits 
West Shore Abandonment 


The New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners has denied the 
application of the New York Central 
to abandon its West Shore (River) di- 
vision passenger operations (Railway 
Age, December 13, 1954, page 15). 

The West Shore is said to handle 
about 4,000 commuters each weekday 
on 22 scheduled trains in each direc- 
tion between Weehawken, N.J., and 
West Haverstraw, N.Y. The board said 
a reduced service might be “satisfac- 


tory,” noting that “adequate service 
for [rush hour] passengers could be 
afforded by operation of eight trains in 
each direction” Monday through Fri- 
day. It said the road had come be- 
fore it on an “all or nothing” basis, 
offering no alternative to abandonment 
of all passenger services. The board 
held that its jurisdiction extended to 
the Manhattan terminal of the Weehaw- 
ken ferry on the southern end of the 
line, and to Tappen, N.Y., on the 
north. Its decision requires that serv- 


Figures of the Week 


ices be provided to or from the first 
station or terminal outside the terri- 
torial limits of the state of New Jersey 
at each end of the line. 

As to losses incurred by the road in 
operating the line—about $1.5 million 
in 1953 and 1954—the board held 
these to be “a small portion” of the 
Central’s total passenger deficit, and 
said continued operation of the di- 
vision “would not have a very signifi- 
cant effect on the overall financial con- 
dition of the entire system.” 





September Net Up $21 Million 


It was $80 million, according to AAR estimate; nine- 
months’ net, at $661 million, was up $253 million 


Estimated net income of Class I 
railroads in September, after interest 
and rentals, amounted to $80 million, 
compared with $59 million in Septem- 
ber of 1954, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The month’s net railway operating 
income, before interest and _ rentals, 
was $103,764,555, up about $2314 
million from September 1954’s $80,- 
248,865. 


Estimated net income for this year’s 


first nine months was $661 million, 
compared with $408 million for the 
comparable 1954 period. The rate of 
return for the 12 months ended with 
September averaged 4.23%, compared 
with 3.17% for the 12 months ended 
with September 1954. 

Sixteen Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in this year’s first 
nine months. Eight of them were in 
the Eastern district, four in the South- 
ern region and four in the Western 
district. 





NEW HAVEN CHAPTER of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
recently held a directors’ meeting as 
guests of the NH on board one of the 
road’s dining cars. Co-sponsors of the 
public-relations gesture were Arthur J. 
Beauton (standing, third from right), 


deputy comptroller of the New Haven, 
and Arthur H. Barr (standing second 
from right), assistant to cashier, who 
acted as hosts. Both are members of 
the associatian. Hollis H. Coyle (seated 
at far end, left), is assistant comp- 
troller in charge of cost analysis. 
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CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 
1955 1954 


Total operating 
revenues ... 
Total operating 
expenses 
Operating 
ratio — percent 74.36 
Taxes 101,540,855 
Net railway op- 
erating income 
(Earnings be- 
fore charges) 
Net income, 
after charges 
(estimated) 


$ 876,597,480 $ 781,663,490 
651,835,510 607,387,793 


77.70 
74,154,255 


103,764,555 80,248,865 


80,000.000 59,000,000 


Nine Months ended September 


Total operating 
revenues 7,466,585,309  6,975,961,026 
Total operating 
expenses 5,623,065,835 5,546,999,420 
Operating 
ratio— percent 75.31 
Taxes 820,244,988 
Net railway op- 
erating income 
(Earnings be- 
fore charges) 
Net income, 
after charges 
(estimated) 


79.52 
658,306,529 


836,311,641 580,921,059 


661,000,000 408,000,000 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended November 5 totaled 808,- 
709 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on November 10. 
This was a decrease of 26,687 cars, or 
3.2%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 112,683 cars, or 
16.2%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and an increase of 
60,841 cars, or 8.1%, compared with 
the equivalent 1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 29 totaled 835,396 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, October 29 
District 1955 1954 1953 
Eastern 138,102 118,212 128,456 
Alleghany J 129,896 154,218 
Pocahontas 53,834 54,595 
Southern 28,754 127,032 
Northwestern 108,948 122,450 
Central Western 137,871 133,132 
Southwestern 58,718 60,960 





Total Western 


Districts 343,279 


835,396 


305,537 
736,233 


316,542 
780,843 





Total All Roads 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 59,960 
Livestock 14,691 
Coal 140,864 
Coke 13,214 
Forest Products . 47,578 
Ore * 
Merchandise I.c.1. 64,836 
Miscellaneous 416,709 

835,396 


October 29 ... 
October 22 .... 
October 15 .... 
October 8 
October 1 


65,384 
367,516 


736,233 
745,945 
721,336 
702,910 
721,643 





Cumulative total 


43 weeks - + 31,412,819 28,181,544 32,527,911 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended October 21 
totaled 91,915 cars, compared with 
84,482 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


91,915 33,354 
77,416 26,384 


3,281,287 1,314,303 
2,948,238 1,144,516 


Totals for Canada: 
October 21, 1955 
October 21, 1954 

Cumulative Totals: 
October 21, 1955 
October 21, 1954 
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$3.2 MILLION EXPANSION of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio coal-dumping facilities 
is shown, in an artist’s conception, 
superimposed on one of the road’s two 
coal piers at Newport News, Va. (Rail- 
way Age, October 31, page 46). The 
new facility, to be completed in about 
one year, will increase C&O coal-load- 


ing towers at Newport News to six, so 
that six ships can be loaded simul- 
taneously instead of the present five. 
C&O President Walter J. Tuohy said 
“undertaking of this sizeable project 
demonstrates our confidence in a con- 
tinued heavy movement of export 
coal,” 





Traffic 





Capron Says Management 
Won't Abuse Rate Powers 


Greater managerial discretion for 
railroads certainly would not result in 
competitive rate reductions so low as 
to burden other traffic, L. R. Capron, 
vice-president—traflic, Burlington, said 
last week. 

“Only the uninformed would jump to 
the conclusion that a rate necessary to 
move traffic in competition with other 
modes of transportation, and which 
would yield more than out-of-pocket 
added costs, would place a burden on 
other traffic,” Mr. Capron declared. 

Speaking before a shipper advisory 
board meeting in Omaha on November 
8, Mr. Capron urged shippers to study 
the President’s Cabinet Committee Re- 
port “and express your views to your 
senators and_ representatives.” 

The Burlington officer said remarks 
are heard from some quarters that 
“railroads are doing very nicely under 
present laws,” or “railroads are making 
some of the best earnings in their his- 
tory.” 





Briefly ... 


. . « The Pennsylvania moved 3,394 
motor common carrier trailers during Octo- 
ber, according to the Rail-Trailer Com- 
pany, Chicago. Rail-Trailer, which func- 
tions as coordinator in the PRR operation, 
reported this growth in PRR’s motor com- 
mon carrier service: 655 trailers in March, 
922 in July, 1,583 in August and 2,291 in 
September, 


Such remarks, he said, apparently 
stem from the presumption that rail 
carriers should be handicapped. 

“The contract trucker and the truck 
merchant are skimming the cream off 
the earnings of common carrier truck- 
ers as well as railroads, and, unless 
changed, this will gradually force basic 
commodities such as grain, flour and 
millstuffs to assume a greater share 
of the transportation burden than in 
the past.” Mr. Capron said. 

He went on to tell the shipper group 
it is clear that railroad solvency can- 
not be permanent with continued 
erosion of the high-rated traffic on 
which it must depend. 


Labor & Wages 





BLE Firemen Get 1012-Ct 
Boost as of October 1 


Firemen represented by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers have 
been granted a 101-cent-an-hour wage 
increase, effective October 1. 

The settlement, agreed to in Chicago 
November 3, is the continuation of 
the principles established in the Octo- 
ber 27 agreement covering locomotive 
engineers. 

A portion of the 1014-cent increase 
is in lieu of a health and welfare plan. 
Should the BLE move for a carrier- 
financed health and welfare plan on 
individual railroads, the agreement 
provides that up to 4 cents an hour 
will be credited to railroads for pay- 
ment of such benefits. 

A 5-day week for yard firemen is 
also provided for in the settlement, if 


















requested on all railroads represented 
by the BLE. 

Railroads affected by the agreement 
are: Brooklyn Eastern District Termi- 
nal; Detroit Terminal; Indianapolis 
Union; Louisville & Jeffersonville 
Bridge & Railroad; New York Dock; 
Union Railroad; Abilene & Southern; 
Litchfield & Madison; Oklahoma City- 
Ada- Atoka; Weatherford, Mineral 


Wells & Northwestern; and Jackson- 
ville Terminal. 


Emergency Board 
Gets Non-Op Case 


An emergency. board began hearings 
in Chicago November 9 on the dispute 





ws 





FIRST COMMERCIAL APPLICATION 
of a railroad-highway rubber grade 
crossing has just been completed on 
the main tracks of the Erie across 
U. S. highway 42 at West Salem, Ohio. 
The new roadway consists of slabs of 
rubber with a seven-gage steel sup- 
porting member embedded in the rub- 
br, secured by bolts through railroad 
tie shims to regular ties. The rubber 
slabs, provided with tapered flanges, 
are designed to make a watertight seal 


— 


with the rails. The rubber surface has 
a diamond design molded into it for 
skid resistance. Officers of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. predict the 
new railroad crossing material will 
“build good public relations for rail- 
roads by eliminating rough bumpy 
rides at crossovers, and cut mainte- 
nance as well.” Erie workmen (above), 
are placing a center section of the 
rubber-and-steel crossing material. Fin- 
ished crossing is shown below. 








involving demands of unions represent- 
ing non-operating employees for a 25 
cents per hour wage increase and full 
payment by the railroads of the cost of 
hospital, surgical and medical benefits 
under the non-ops’ health and welfare 
plan. The plan is now financed by 
contributions from both employees and 
carriers. 

Members of the emergency. board 
are: Chairman Dudley E. Whiting of 
Detroit, G. Allan Dash, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, and John Day Larkin of 
Chicago. The first two are professional 
arbitrators, and Mr. Larkin is dean of 
the School of Industrial Relations, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

The board was created by President 
Eisenhower by an Executive Order 
dated November 7. A strike vote had 
been taken but no strike date had 
been set. 


Canadian Non-Op Demands 
Equal 33¢-Hourly Hike 


Canadian railroads were confronted 
last week with a demand from 150,000 
non-operating employees for a wage- 
health-welfare “package” equivalent to 
a pay boost of about 33 cents an hour. 

Along with a demand for a wage in- 
crease of 18% (Railway Age, October 
3, page 12), the unions are asking 
railroads to pay another eight cents 
an hour to finance a broad plan of 
health-welfare insurance. The two de- 
mands could cost the railroads over 
$90,000,000 a year. Negotiations on the 
demands are expected to open no later 
than November 23. 


Equipment & Supplies 


FREIGHT CARS 


Canadian National Orders 
New Double-Deck Auto Car 


A double-deck car for transporting 
automobiles will be placed in service 
by the Canadian National next spring, 
when the first of 25 such units being 
built by Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
for the CNR is scheduled for de- 
livery. The new car will carry eight 
automobiles, instead of the four car- 
ried by present automobile cars. 

Designed jointly by the research 
and development and mechanical de- 
partments of the CNR, the new units 
will be the largest freight cars on 
the system. They will be 1614 ft high, 
10 ft 8 in. wide, and 78 ft long. Port- 
able ramps will be provided with each 
unit, or located at points of handling, 
to facilitate loading and unloading. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
ordered 1,000 70-ton gondola cars 
from ACF Industries at an estimated 
cost of $8,100,000. Included are 250 
low-side, drop-end cars, and 750 high- 
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side, fixed-end cars. Deliveries are 
scheduled to begin in the third quar- 
ter of 1956. Authorization by. the 
road’s directors to purchase these cars, 
plus 1,000 hopper cars, was reported 
in Railway Age, October 31, page 16. 


The Erie Mining Company has 
ordered six 22,000-gal oil-carrying tank 
cars from Shippers’ Car Line Corpora- 
tion for delivery in October 1956. The 
cars, described as “the largest welded 
tank cars ever to be built,” will be 
mounted on all-welded underframes, 
equipped with roller bearings, and will 
be manufactured by ACF Industries. 


The Louisville & Nashville will 
purchase 1,000 new freight cars at a 
cost of over $8,000,000. The orders 
will include 500 box cars, 200 gondola 
cars, 100 flat cars and 200 pulpwood 
cars. ACF Industries, Pullman-Stand- 
ard and Greenville Steel Car, will build 
the cars for delivery late next year. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas direc- 
tors have authorized purchase of 575 
freight cars at an estimated cost of 
over $4,500,000. Included will be 350 
4014-ft box cars, 150 5014-ft box cars, 
50 5014-ft damage-free-loader box cars, 
and 25 50-ton flat cars. 


The Rutland has ordered 100 
4014-ft 50-ton PS-1 box cars and 15 
PS-2 covered hopper cars from Pull- 
man-Standard. 


The Western Pacific board of 
directors has authorized purchase of 
410 freight cars at an estimated cost 
of $3,746,000. Included in the proposed 
purchase are 25 56-ft 50-ton flat cars 
equipped with roller bearings, 10 70- 
ton covered hopper cars equipped with 
roller bearings, 100 70-ton hopper 
ballast cars equipped with roller bear- 
ings, 50 insulated 50%-ft box cars 
equipped with “Evans D-F” loaders, 
and 225 5014-ft double-door box cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Boston & Maine has ordered 
a Talgo train from ACF Industries. 
Mechanical details and the cost have 
not yet been decided, a B&M spokes- 
man told Railway Age. Authorization 
by the road’s directors to buy the 
train, which will be delivered next 
summer for service between Boston 
and Portland, Me., was reported in 
Railway Age, October 10, page 14. 


The Boston & Maine has ordered 
three rail diesel cars (RDC-ls) from 
the Budd Company. Operating as a 
three-car 262-passenger train, the 
RDCs will run from Concord, N.H., 
to Boston, then make two round trips 
between Boston and Lowell, and re- 
turn to Concord from Boston each day. 
When delivered, the new units will in- 
crease the B&M’s RDC fleet to 70 


units. 


The Chicago Transit Authority 
will order 330 rapid transit cars dur- 
ing the next five years. Most of the 
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BAR APPOINTED AVIS 
CAR AGENT IN MAINE 


The Bangor & Aroostook has ac- 
quired the Casco Rental Company and 
is to be licensee of Avis Rent-A-Car 
System for the state of Maine. This 
is thought to be the first time a rail- 
road has engaged directly in the auto- 
mobile rental business. 

The BAR will make reservations for 
rental automobiles through each of its 
ticket offices and will operate car and 
truck rental stations. In addition to 
renting automobiles, the BAR will 
offer long-term automobile leasing, as 
well as transient long-term truck-leas- 
ing facilities. 

Initially, facilities operated by the 
BAR through its subsidiary, Maine 
Rent-A-Car System, will have automo- 
biles available for rent in Portland, 
Waterville, Augusta, Lewiston, Bangor, 
Rockland, Presque Isle and Caribou. 
The service will be extended next 
spring to other major Maine cities. 





cars will be converted from PCC-type 
street cars. 


The Northern Pacific has ordered 
ten lightweight baggage cars and five 
parlor-bar-lounge cars from Pullman- 
Standard. The cars are to be used on 
the “Mainstreeter” and will cost ap- 
proximately $1,600,000. 


The Rock Island has ordered 25 
baggage cars from ACF Industries. 
The cars, slated for delivery next 
spring, will be 70-ft 2%4-inches long 
and are designated by the road “BXM 
head-end cars.” Price was not dis- 
closed. 


SPECIAL 


Fruehauf Forecasts 20% of 
Sales Will Go to Rails 


Railroads will buy up to 20% of 
Fruehauf Trailer’s production next 
year, Roy Fruehauf, company presi- 
dent estimated at a November 3 Chi- 
cago news conference. . 

Fruehauf sales in 1956 will total 
$350 million, he predicted. On this 
basis, railroad sales would exceed $50 
million. 

“Piggybacking has a great future,” 
Mr. Fruehauf said. “I can envision 
the day—and I don’t believe it’s very 
far off—when the 717,000 box cars 
now in use on our railroads will be 
replaced by. flat cars, each carrying 
two truck-trailers.” 

Trailer-size containers, which can be 
lifted from a truck chassis and placed 
on a flat car, have a “tremendous 
future” in piggybacking, Mr. Fruehauf 
said. He predicted that the “Mobilvan,” 
a container developed by Fruehauf 
and Clark Equipment Company, would 
prove more adaptable for long dis- 
tances than for short runs because of 


the inflexibility of loading and un- 
loading. 

Although Fruehauf has no railroad 
orders for these trailer-size containers, 
the Missouri Pacific is planning to 
start a service about January 1 involv- 
ing a volume container. The MP is 
building its own containers, and will 
initiate its operation between St. Louis 
and Kansas City (Railway Age, Sep- 
tember 5, page 12). 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas will 
purchase more than $500,000 of track 
maintenance equipment. The purchase 
will include mechanized track main- 
tenance equipment such as tie re- 
movers, ballast cleaners, spike pullers 
and spike drivers. 


Supply Trade 





Robert E. Hunter, director of 
sales, General Motors Diesel Lim- 
ited of Canada, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Mr. Hunter, who was born in New 
York in 1911, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in engineering in 
1934. 


He first joined General Motors in 


Robert E. Hunter 


1937 as business management manager 
at the Pontiac Motor Division. He 
transferred to the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion as assistant director of industrial 
relations. He later became manager 
of the market analysis and statistical 
section, and then district sales mana- 
ger in Chicago. In 1949 he joined 
General Motors Diesel Limited in 
Canada. 


Park Q. Wray, Jr., replacement 
division sales manager, National Mo- 
tor Bearing Company, has been 
appointed general sales manager, at 
Redwood City, Cal. 


Gordon R. Howe, who recently 
joined the Nickel Cadmium Battery 
(Continued on page 68) 
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1 NORDBERG POWER JACK starts 
raising operation. Lifting is accomplished 
by hydraulic rams, and alignment is 
maintained even when making high lifts. 
Speed, accuracy and easy handling are 
prime advantages of this machine . . . 


PUT THESE 
“Wleckaniend 


Reduce time and save money in your raising and tie 
renewal operations by putting Nordberg "Mechanical 
Muscles” to work. 


From the Nordberg Power Jack on through the 
Trakliner, each of these track machines does a 
specific job better, faster, at lower cost with im- 
proved quality of work. Cost savings will soon 
write off your original equipment investment. 





2 Next comes the NORDBERG HY- 3 The NORDBERG GANDY, here being 
DRAULIC SPIKE PULLER, a simple, versatile used to quickly pull old ties for replacement. 
machine that quickly and economically 


pulls spikes on either rail . . . followed 4 Second GANDY in this gang is used to 


save time in rapidly inserting new ties... 
another example of the versatility of this 
self-propelled machine. 
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The Nordberg “Mechanical Muscles” shown 
here at work on some of the Nation’s leading rail- | 
roads, have been designed, built, and proved in use 
with the cooperation of track maintenance men— 
and typify the continuing research and develop- | GRINDERS ¢ TRACK SHIFTER * DSL® YARD CLEANER * 
ment made by Nordberg to provide the ultimate in 
modern maintenance machines for modern rail- — 


roads. 


1+, NORDBERG MFG. 


3 Here, the NORDBERG SPIKE HAMMER 
takes over to drive spikes straight and to 
correct depth . . . new special carriage 
permits spiking of both tie ends with one 
spike hammer. 
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Other Cost-Cutting Nordberg Mechanical Muscles: 
ADZING MACHINE © BALLAST ROUTER © POWER 
JACK © CRIBEX® © BALLASTEX® * MECHANICAL SPIKE 
PULLERS © TIE DRILL © SCREENEX® RAIL DRILL © RAIL 


DUN-RITE® GAGING MACHINE * POWER WRENCH 
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Callor writeforfurther information and literature. 


CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





6 Next comes the NORDBERG AUTO- 
MATIC GANG TAMPER . . . operated 
by one man, this machine assures uniform 
quality tamping of every tie, every time, 
in any ballast. 


7 Final machine in this gang is the 
NORDBERG TRAKLINER . . . a self-pro- 
pelled machine that assures a faster, 


more accurate track lining job .. . and 
one man and the machine here do the 
work of 14 men or more. 
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Buckeye... .... 


and production of Cast Steel 


DRAFT YOKES 





Nearly a half century of producing Draft Yokes adds up 
to a lot of experience. Add consistent accuracy and 

you get Buckeye dependability. Dependability that is 
found in all Buckeye Draft Yokes . . as well as their 
many other products for railroads in Grade “B” 


or High Tensile Cast Steel. 





Standard practice at Buckeye is to 
thoroughly gauge all yokes to meet the rigid 
A.A.R. tolerances: All Buckeye A.A.R. yokes 


meet design test specifications M-205-53. Bucke 
eye Steel Cc . 
astings Co 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION.. CALL or WRITE COLUMBUS, 9, 
NEW YORK, wy, 


Refer Adv. No. 11873 CHICAGO. 
, HLL. 
ST. PAUL, munw, 
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He’s coming to help you 


He is a Bell System communications engineer. 
His purpose is to help you speed your operations, cut 
your costs and improve your service—by making sure 
your communications meet your exact requirements. 


The Bell System offers a wide variety of private line 
services, including telephone, teletypewriter and mobile 
radio systems. And the Bell System tailors these facili- 
ties to meet specific individual needs, so that you 
maintain high-speed contact between your various de- 
partments, branches, factories, warehouses, as well as 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER 
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MOBILE RADIO 


between you and your suppliers, customers, distributors 


and shippers. 


Why not let a Bell System communications engi- 
neer make a study of your communications requirements 
and recommend the kind of service, or a combination of 
services, which will best meet your specific needs? 

. ° ° 

His survey is free and his recommendations are 
yours without obligation. You can reach him by 
calling your nearest Bell Telephone business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 
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60 years of railroad electrification progress... 
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New rectifier locomotives operate on either A-C 
or D-C. When in the A-C zone, power is collected | 
by pantograph on the roof, supplied to main | 
transformer, then to rectifier tubes, which power 
six standard diesel-electric-type traction motors. 
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1895: The world’s first mainline electric locomotive was delivered to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


How New General Electric 
Rectifier Locomotives 
Help the New Haven 
Keep Fast Schedules 


Sixty years ago, in August, 1895, General Electric put the first mainline 
electric locomotive in service on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Since that 
time, America has seen continued progress in railroad electrification. 
Today, this progress is exemplified by a new type of motive power— 
G.E.’s rectifier-electric locomotive—now operating on the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Running between New York City and New Haven, these new loco- 
motives are speeding the schedules of such crack trains as the MER- 
CHANTS LIMITED and the SENATOR. With the ability to develop 
up to 8000 hp at the rails, they are capable of both _ speed and high 
acceleration required by this service. 

As designed by G-E engineers, electrical equipment in the locomotive 
converts A-C from the overhead wire into D-C that drives six standard 
diesel-electric-type traction motors. Rectifier tubes, similar to those in 
a radio set, form the heart of the conversion system. In combination 
with power transformers, they take the 11,000-volt A-C from the over- 
head line and change it to low-voltage D-C. As the run gets closer to 
New York City, the new locomotive is also capable of taking D-C from 
the third-rail system, providing additional flexibility. 

For more information about this important new development in 
electric railroading, write Section 123-5A, General Electric Co., Loco- 
motive & Car Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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Here’s Why 
Barco Leads! 


OW, as always, Barco Steam Heat Connec- 

tions give you season-to-season service without 
worry about maintenance. Users have found they 
can depend on Barco connections to stand up and 
stay tight! 


This means a BIG SAVING in maintenance costs. 
A comparative check of gasket consumption 
in your car yards can be very enlightening. 
MAKE THIS CHECK —others have and now 
use Barco. 


* 





THE GASKETS LAST! 


— Not necessary to provide facilities for 
maintenance at way points. 


—No changing of gaskets; no storing of 
gaskets at way points. 














BARCO. Maafectoning Ce 


501M Hough Street 
Barrington, Illinois 





Still 
the 
Simplest” 
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Reports from Users 


Longer Service... 
“Tests have proved that Barco Connectors 
withstand diesel dry steam better and 
give longer service. Annual removal 
and repairs program has proved Barco 
superior.” 


Less Maintenance .. . 
“We are installing Barco connections as 
rapidly as possible because they require 
so much less maintenance.” 


Makes Test... 
“We started a test of Barco Connections 
on our road. A year later we ordered 
another sixty and only one was removed 
in @ year.” 


Full Year Without Attention . . . 
“Barco 22” Connections on Diesel loco- 
motives are checked in the fall and, 
barring accidents, they go the full year 
without attention.” 


2 Years without Gasket Change... 
“Barco Steam Heat Connections on our 

liner have gone more 

than two years without a gasket change. 
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We will be glad to send you enlarged 
copies of this Hungerford cartoon (with- 
out advertising copy) for posting on your 
office and shop bulletin boards, or a cut 
for your company magazine, at cost. 
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27 Baldwins help cut 
operating costs for the 
Monongahela 
Railway Company 
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All operating motive power for the 
Monongahela Railway Company is 
supplied by twenty-seven 1200-hp 
Baldwin Diesel-electric switchers. Their 
economy and flexibility have been real 
assets to the MRY. 

No picnic at best, coal country rail- 
roading today poses plenty of problems 
for the operating men of roads like the 
Monongahela (covering the mining 
territory between Brownsville, Pa. and 
Fairmont, W. Va.). The combination 
of a depression in coal and river com- 
petition forced a wholesale tightening- 
up of operations. Dieselization has been 
a big help in lowering operating costs. 
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MRY Superintendent, C. H. 
“Charlie” Siebart explains it this way: 
“Two things made Dieselization a must 
—even for a coal-hauling road like 
ours. First, of course, was the far 
lower cost of Diesel power. Second 
was the coal situation that brought us 
up against small, short haul loads that 
aren’t easy to handle economically. 
Cheap, flexible motive power was the 
answer .-. . and our Baldwins have 
given us just that!” 

Their 1200-hp Baldwins average only 
65 gallons of fuel oil during an eight- 
hour shift of yard and short haul 
running for the MRY. Best of all, the 
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same engines are interchangeable for 
yard or road work. In the yard, they 
work alone; on the road, two or more 
are hooked up in series to provide the 
power needed. 

Rugged Baldwin construction plus 
the use of careful operating techniques 
have meant important maintenance 
savings for the MRY. They’ve had 
just five road failures in 214 years of 
Diesel operation. The first locomotive 
wheel they had to turn had 2 years 


Eddystone Division 
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behind it. Such low maintenance has 
been a vital factor in holding operat- 
ing costs down. 

Low running costs, minimum main- 
tenance and their ability to handle 
efficiently every road and yard assign- 
ment have made the MRY’s Baldwins 
pay off. Those same operating benefits 
are cutting operating costs for users 
of Baldwin Diesel-electric locomotives 
across the country and around the 
world. 


; | BALDWIN = LIMA=HAMILTON 





SINCLAIR LITHIUM 





ROLLER BEARING 
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New — but already proven by hundreds 
of thousands of miles of service to be 
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outstanding for car and locomotive D, 
¢ 


roller bearing lubrication. | BYP. 
Sinclair Lithium “RB” Grease is a uniform + ——— 


smooth grease having superior mechanical stability. te & a i » ee 
on ae ee 
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Sinclair Lithium “RB” -Grease has excellent 
resistance to oxidation and is non-corrosive to 
bronze and other bearing materials. 


Sturdy Sinclair Lithium “RB” Grease flows readily at low operating 
temperatures yet will not thin out at high operating temperatures 
or under heavy loads. 


SINCLAIR RAILROAD LUBRICANTS 


Sinclair Refining Company, Railway Sales, New York * Chicago + St. Louis * Houston _ 
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General American now offers a 
complete bulk materials handling 
cycle, from producer to processor, 
with conveying and storage equip- 
ment erected ... ready to operate. 
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with automatic bulk handling 
of dry granular materials 


new system cuts costs—eliminates need 
for bags, drums or containers 


You save with this new method of moving dry granular or powdered materials in bulk. You benefit 
from the economies of long rail hauls and elimination of contamination and breakage. This new 


method features more efficient use of manpower— permits automatic loading and unloading — 


eliminates packaging and unpackaging. Here’s how it works... 


1. From production to storage, 
and storage te Airslide® car— 
Fuller’s Airslide, Airveyor® and 
Fuller-Kinyon Conveying Sys- 
tems move materials efficiently. 
With Fuller control panels, these 
operations can be remotely or 
automatically controlled. 
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2. Economical rail shipping 
in bulk via Airslide car— No 
bills for bags, drums or con- 
tainers. No breakage or leak- 
age. No sanitation problems in 
transit. Fast simple loading 
and unloading—with low cost 
Airslide car shipping. 
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3. From Airslide car to plant 
site or Airslide truck— Mate- 
rials move speedily and safely to 
rail destination—plant site or 
Airslide truck transfer point. 
Fuller portable Airslide trans- 
fer unit (now in operation) 
speeds rail-to-truck transfer. 


4. From Airslide truck trailer 
(or Airslide car) into storage 
bin— Materials move by Fuller 
Airveyor directly into the stor- 
age bins. General American’s 
Plate and Welding Division is 
a prime source of storage bin 
fabrication. 


5. From Storage Bin into pro- 
duction line—by F-H Airslide. 
General American’s Field 
Erection Service erects bins, 
Airslides and Airveyors on the 
spot. Here’s proof it pays to 
plan with General American. 


it pays to plan with General American 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


If you produce, ship or store flour 
... Starch... sugar... semolina 
. . - plastics . . . chemicals or any 
other dry powdered or granular 
materials it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this improved system of 
shipping, handling and storage! 








Airslide and Airveyor are trade-marks of Fuller Company, Subsidiary of 
General American Transportation Corporation, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 








3 Reasons why... 


| G.E"s traction system 
gives you maximum 


locomotive performance 


1—HIGHER CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE EFFORT 


In day-to-day operations, locomotives equipped with 
G-E traction motors consistently prove their capacity 
for carrying heavier loads. That’s because the GE- 
752 motor has 15 percent higher continuous tractive 
effort, at comparable gearings, than any other motor in 
railroad use. This extra capacity accounts in large 
measure for its record of low maintenance costs and low 
percentage of failures—two important factors in lower- 
ing operating costs. 


2—FEWER LOCOMOTIVE ROAD FAILURES 


Although flashovers occur on all locomotives, road 
failures due to generator flashover are practically un- 
known on locomotives equipped with G-E traction 
generators. In actual tests, one G-E generator took 
over 400 flashovers without failure. Features that as- 
sure low flashover damage include: inherently high 
machine stability; mycalex brush-holder insulators 
which unlike the porcelain insulators in other generators 
will not shatter during flashover; and, a brush-holder 
shield that drastically reduces damage to the brush 


rigging. 


3—MINIMUM MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


One of the chief benefits that any locomotive control 
system can provide is reliability. It is important to re- 
duce or eliminate those small, continuing and aggravat- 
ing maintenance problems that occur on some control 
systems. In actual tests, G-E control has operated 
hundreds of thousands of miles in heavy mainline serv- 
ice with complete reliability. 

Ask your G-E ApparatusSales representative for more 
information about the General Electric traction system 

the system that sets the industry standard. Or write 
Section 115-8A, Locomotive and Car Equipment De- 
partment, Erie, Pa. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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G-E TRACTION MOTORS GIVE YOU 15% 
HIGHER CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE EFFORT 


More working material in the GE-752 motor (12 percent 
heavier than any other motor offered for standard 
application) means higher ratings. The effective use of 
additional active copper and iron results in the most 
powerful traction motor available today. 
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G-E TRACTION GENERATORS ARE BUILT G-E CONTROL REQUIRES MINIMUM MAIN- 
TO REDUCE LOCOMOTIVE ROAD FAILURES TENANCE BETWEEN ANNUAL INSPECTIONS 


Because they are designed specifically to take flash- G-E control is simple in construction, with fewer mov- 
overs in stride, G-E traction generators help protect ing parts than other systems. In actual railroad service, 
your locomotive from frequent and costly road fail- locomotives equipped with G-E control have operated 
ures. In most cases, if a G-E generator flashes over, from annual inspection to annual inspection without a 





it simply recovers and the locomotive continues its run. single detention being charged to the control system. 

















Westinghouse 

Friction Draft Gear 
Type NY-11-F 

Certified A.A.R. 


Friction does it 










and does it well! 


Effectively ... the Westinghouse Friction Draft 
Gear puts friction to work. For the smooth 
start of a freight train, there is a soft initial 
action. Then when the BIG impact comes, the 
Westinghouse Gear is ready instantly with its 
HIGH shock-absorbing capacity. The initial 
action blends smoothly into a high ultimate 
frictional resistance. 
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In other words, the shock is absorbed by 
friction before it reaches the car and lading. 
Thereby, Westinghouse Friction Draft Gear 
cuts lading damage to a minimum; constantly 
stands guard against unnecessary rolling stock 
maintenance costs. Continuing research and 
development keep the Westinghouse Gear 
practical and economical...as well as effective! 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 


CARDWELL 
ESTINGHOUSE 
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Here’s a diesel lubricant that successfully meets 
the tough demands of today’s higher horsepower ratings 
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DIESEL OIL R 


EFFECTIVELY 
RESISTS 





FIGHTS OFF 
FRICTION AND prevents 
CORROSION WARMFUL 


a feat 3 
DEPOSITS 


OXIDATION 





The exceptional high stability of Conoco Diesel 


Designed specifically for lubricating locomo- 
Oil ‘““R” assures low carbon deposits through- 


tive diesel engines, Conoco Diesel Oil “R”’ is 


made of choice, solvent-refined base stocks to 
give it exceptional endurance and stability in 
the presence of heat. Diesel Oil ‘“‘R”’ is fortified 
with oxidation and corrosion inhibitors. Lead, 
silver, and other special alloy bearings get the 
utmost protection against corrosion. Anti-foam 
and rust inhibitors are also included in this 
finest of Diesel Engine Oils. 


Effective detergent action assures clean, free 
piston rings and minimum valve stem deposits. 


out the engine. Diesel Oil ““R” provides excel- 
lent filterability, giving long trouble-free oil life. 


Conoco Diesel Oil ““R” meets the specification 
requirements of all major diesel locomotive 


builders. 


Conoco Sales Engineers, having years of rail- 
road diesel experience, are available at all 
times. Laboratory analysis is available for 
solving your particular lubrication problems, 








Conoco Railroad Products 


Are you familiar with these other dependable Conoco products . . . specified by the Nation’s leading railroads? 


Conoco CAR OIL “GH” (Additive Type) 


Conoco Super LUBE 
(all-purpose grease) 


Conoco WEED SPRAY OIL 


Conoco Super MOTOR OIL 
Conoco RAIL JOINT SPRAY 


(traction gear lubricant) 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Railway Sales Division + 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois »~ Lincoln 9-2666 ©1955, Continental Oil Company 




















86.8 million 











10.8 million 
























151.8 mil 









Measured in million car-miles per wheel failure, 
AMCCW chilled car wheels are better all the time! 







Improved AMCCW wheel In 1950 when the AMCCW chilled car wheel was re-designed 


performance since 1940, based on we had laboratory evidence that the re-distribution of 
ICC records of car-miles per 














shad Galbene, fo chews ehove in weight would be more in line with the stresses developed Z 
five-year averages. in today’s high speed service. 

The continuous progress in safety i : 

performance of AMCCW chilled Now, five years later, performance figures prove in service 

car wheels has been a matter of what the laboratory tests foretold. : 
record for much more than the 

last five years. When total derailments are considered, including loose wheels 

1940-1944 86,800,000 car miles and worn flanges, the over-all safety record of AMCCW wheels 

1945-1949 110,800,000 car miles is consistently better than other types of car wheels in 

1950-1954 151,800,000 car miles freight car service. 






ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
¢ Reduced inventory * Short haul de- OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


livery * Increased ton mileage High 445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 


safety standards * Complete AMCCW Albany Car Wheel Co. ™ Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) = Griffin Wheel Co. 
inspection © Easier shop handling ACF Industries ™ Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. # Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 





Low first cost * Low exchange rates 
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CARHIDE 


Aaa the Pennsylvania to the long 
list of railroads using Pittsburgh’s 
alkali- and acid-resistant CARHIDE 
to prolong the appearance and serv- 
iceability of covered hopper cars. 
This type of CARHIDE provides 
extra years of protection against the 
effects of cargoes which quickly 
destroy ordinary finishes. Many hun- 
dreds of cars on which it has been 
used have shown that such ladings 
as soda ash, sulphur, phosphates, 
strong acids, alkalis, cement, lime, 


Part of the large fleet of new covered hopper cars recently painted with alkali- and acid-resistant 
CARHIDE in the Butler, Pa., shops of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


common salt, crude oil and alcohol 
will not affect it. Some of these cars 
have been inservice for as long as five 
years without need for repainting. 
Besides resisting the effects of 
these cargoes on appearance and 
serviceability, alkali- and acid- 
resistant CARHIDE withstands 
mechanical damage and temperature 
and weather extremes to an unusual 
degree. It goes on quickly and easily. 
It dries so rapidly one-day finishing 
schedules can be maintained. 


PLAT-E 


GLiaAaAss$ 


It will pay you to investigate the 
many money-saving benefits of 
Pittsburgh’s alkali-and acid-resistant 
CARHIDE. Call on us for sug- 
gestions and advisory service. Our 
wide experience in this field may 
well save you many repaintings. 

* e + 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Industrial 
Paint Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. Factories: Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Springdale, Pa.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Houston, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; Portland, 
Ore. Ditzler Color Division, Detroit, Michigan. 
Thresher Paint & Varnish Division, Dayton, 
Ohio. Forbes Finishes Division, Cleveland, Ohio, 
M. B. Suydam Division, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS @ GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES @ PLASTICS e FIBER GLASS 
PITeS & UR CGH 


COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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It’s easy to see why more than 130,000 
Adlake “Breather” Windows are in use— 
its because they make it so easy to see. With 
no maintenance except routine washing, they 
stay clear, regardless of humidity, altitude, 
or temperature changes! 


The original, patented Adlake ‘‘Breather”’ 
means there are no dehydrants to change. 
Broken panes can be replaced right on your 
own property—there’s no need to return 
them to the factory. 


Those are the reasons why American rail- 
roads adopted the Adlake “‘Breather” Win- 


dow so rapidly. And those are the reasons 
why all major American railroads now use 
Adlake “Breather” Windows. For the 
complete story of the pioneer ‘‘Breather” 
Window, write to The Adams & Westlake 
Company, 1150 N. Michigan, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Let your passengers see the scenery you 
advertise . . . through Adlake ‘‘Breather”’ 
Windows. They are the result of 98 years of 
designing and manufacturing experience, 
produced by skilled and experienced person- 
nel in a plant covering more than 11 acres. 


Breather window, and they saw this! 
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, the Adams & Westlake company 


of serving the Coal W, y 
A 
Ny and control industries id 


Established 1857 e 
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ELKHART, INDIANA e New York e Chicago 
aaa Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry 
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How competitive pricing 
in transportation would help you 


In most American businesses, the benefits of greater 
efficiency can be passed on promptly to the public. In 
the transportation business, however, this is not always 
the case. 

Consider what has happened on the railroads: 

In the last 30 years the speed of the average freight 
train has gone up more than 50 per cent; the load has 
nearly doubled and the hourly output of transporta- 
tion has increased nearly three times. 

To make possible these and other gains in efficiency, 
the railroads have spent, since the end of World War 
II, nearly $11,000,000,000 —every dollar of which 
was financed by the railroads themselves. 

But — as is shown in the report of a special Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President — government 
regulation frequently denies to the public the benefit 
of the lower costs of the most economical form of 
transportation, so as to protect the traffic and revenues 
of carriers with higher costs. The result, as the Cabinet 
Committee says, is that shippers and, ultimately, the 


consuming public must pay more for freight trans- 
portation than would otherwise be necessary. 


What can be done to correct this 
unhealthy situation? 


The special Cabinet Committee recommended that 
railroads and other forms of regulated transportation 
be given greater freedom to base their prices on their 
own natural advantages. At the same time, govern- 
ment regulation would continue to prevent charges 
which are unreasonably high or unreasonably low, 
or are unduly discriminatory. 

This would make it possible to pass on the benefits 
of the most efficient operations to shippers, producers 
and retailers, and to the consuming public which in 
the end pays all transportation costs. 

Bills based on Cabinet Committee recommendations 
have been introduced in Congress. For full informa- 
tion about this vital subject, write for the booklet, 
“WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
740 Transportation Building * Washingtcn 6, D. C. 
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in NATIONAL (-| trucks 
Vaur is a lot of things 


SOFTER RIDE 

Constant pressure of the friction 
wedges against the bolster develops 
friction resistance to control vertical 
and lateral shocks. 


LESS POUNDING OF ROADBED 
Because the National C-1 truck 
smothers vertical and lateral shocks 
there is less pounding on the 
roadbed. 


LESS MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance costs are reduced 
because National C-1 trucks give 
a ride that prolongs the wear life 
of car, wheels, journals, bearings 


and roadbed. 
LONG WEARING PARTS 


Friction wedges, low-stressed wedge 
Lading rides better on National C-1 trucks ZZ=> Springs and hardened spring-steel 
‘ aot wear plates are designed to last 
because they have an efficient constant-friction the tile Ob the Gee, 
control mechanism that materially 


reduces vertical and lateral shocks. FULL-WIDTH BEARING 


P ote gos ‘ The convex surface of the friction 

The superior riding qualities of the National C-1 f { wedge has full-width bearing 

trucks have been proven in AAR comparative > against the side frame pocket — 
tests and further substantiated in service. for minimum wear. 


For low maintenance and satisfied shippers GOOD LID FIT 
equip with National C-1 trucks. - Lid faces are jig-ground for smooth 

: ‘ surface and for alignment of hinge 

lug and face; hinge lugs can be fur- 

nished with steel bushing and hard- 

ened steel wear plate for long life. 


NATIONAL “5-85 CASTINGS COMPANY 


and STEEL 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
COUPLERS © YOKES e DRAFT GEARS e FREIGHT TRUCKS © SNUBBER PACKAGES e JOURNAL BOXES and LIDS 























BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 























Standardized flat car 


Pullman-Standard has designed and built a new flat car 
... the PS-4... as the fourth unit in its line of Standard- 
ized Freight Cars. The new Standardized PS-4 Flat Car 
has been created to fill the special usages to which flat 
cars are traditionally put while exceeding in strength, 
versatility and dependability any preceding flat cars. 
This new unit comes in lengths from 53’-6” to 60’-0", and 
in variations to 75’-0” with both 50 and 70 ton capacities. 
In addition, its standardization is sufficiently flexible 


the new PS-4 can be equipped for piggy-back service 


PULLMAN 


to allow Pullman-Standard engineers to work with PS-4 
buyers for inclusion of bulkheads or piggy-back acces- 
sories if the car is to be used in special service. 

Now added to the list of such famous standardized 
Pullman-Standard freight cars as the PS-1 Box Car, the 
PS-2 Covered Hopper Car, and the PS-3 Hopper Car, 
the PS-4 will provide rugged, dependable service with a 
minimum of maintenance wherever it is sent on the Great 
American Railway System. 
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and the new PS-4 can be provided with bulkheads 
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No. 391 was built for the Illinois Central by the Brooks Works in 1888 and saw 
service well into the new century. A Mogul type, it was designed to develop a 
sharply higher tractive effort than the all-purpose American type of engine 


in use up to this time. It weighed in at 95,000 Ibs. 


Then...and now...serviced 
with Esso Railroad Products 


Valuable years of experience in research and development, along 
with continual testing on the road and in the lab, stand back 
of the outstanding performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 


Diesel Fuels 

ESSO ANDOK Lubricants— 
versatile greases 

ARACAR-—journal box oils 

ARAPEN-brake cylinder 
lubricant 

ESSO XP Compound—hypoid 
gear lubricant 


DIOL RD—Diesel lube oil CYLESSO—valve oil 

COBLAX—traction motor gear ESSO Journal Box Compound 
lube Asphalt 

VARSOL-—Stoddard Solvent Cutting Oils 

SOLVESSO—Aromatic solvent Rail Joint Compounds 

ESSO Weed Killer Maintenance of Way Products 

ESSO Hotbox Compound Signal Department Products 

AROX-—pneumatic tool lube RUST-BAN-corrosion preventive 





RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.— Richmond, 
Va. — Charlotte, N. C. — Columbia, S. C. — 
Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La, 
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Improved Trackmobile 


A Trackmobile has been developed 
which substitutes a locomotive-type 
side rod track drive for the chain 
drive used on the original model. 
Other features of the new model are 
the disconnection of the track wheel 
drive when running on road wheels; 
provision to get on and off the track 
at any point whether on improved or 
unimproved road; ability to tow carts 
or skids when on road wheels; and 
weather protection for the operator. 

The rail wheels and the rear road 
wheels have 12-in. diameter mechani- 
cal and hydraulic brakes, internally 
expanding shoe type. The Trackmo- 





bile has electric sanders built into the 
frame for operation on wet or icy 
track. It has two headlights and a 
tail stop light for road use, and two 
combination running and rear lights 
for track use. 

Weight, approximately 8,900 Ib, 
goes to 9,900 lb if unit is equipped 
with air braking to operate brakes on 
freight cars being moved. Other op- 
tional equipment includes heater, wind- 
shield wiper, vacuum horn, door, side 
windows, extra seat and cab light. 

The new unit is recommended for 
pulling up to four loaded cars, but 
can move as many as six. Like the 
original model, it can move over 100 
times its own weight, gaining the 





OVERHEAD FLUORESCENT  FIX- 
TURES running the length of each 
ear, and individually controlled read- 
ing lights over each seat, were supplied 
for General Motors’ “Aerotrain” by 
the Luminator Company, Chicago. 
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General illumination in the 40-passen- 
ger coaches is provided by the over- 
head center fixtures. The seat lights 
permit the passenger to control light- 
ing in his immediate seat area. Lumi- 
nator, Inc., Chicago. 


necessary traction by lifting and there- 
by taking the weight off one end of 
a car. It is by this means that the 
unit develops the same drawbar pull 
(12,815 lb) on rails as a locomotive 
weighing approximately 49,000 Ib. On 
its rubber tires, where it has only 
its own weight for traction, maximum 
pull is 3,500 lb. Maximum speeds are 
16 mph on track and 30 mph on 
rubber tires. Conversion either way 
between rail and road operation takes 
90 seconds. Whiting Corporation, Har- 


vey, lll. e 








Packaged Toilet Units 


Totally packaged toilet and wash- 
room units fabricated largely of im- 
pervious stainless steel provide com- 
plete toilet accomodations in  mini- 
mum space. Each Travel-Lav unit is 
said to have dimensions and engineer- 
ing that afford maximum freedom in 
laying out plumbing for roomettes and 
bedrooms on new and rebuilt cars. 

Both the washbasin and toilet make 
use of the same floor space, each being 
arranged to fold away when not in 
use. Machined parts have been de- 
signed for “foolproof” operation, and 
the unit’s design mechanically and 
structurally is said to meet the high- 
est sanitation requirements. Provision 
is made for servicing every component 
of the unit. Each Travel-Lav is shipped 
as a complete assembly ready for the 
hook-up of water and waste lines, and 
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More New Products 





each unit can be supplied in  stain- 
less, gray hammered, or primed finish. 
Towel and cup dispensers, soap dish, 
mirror and lighting are provided in 
the various models. 

The smallest unit occupies a floor 
area of 8% by 20 in. A unit with a 
shower fits a space of 3114 by 39 in. 
Angelo Colonna, Westmoreland and 
Boudinot sts., Philadelphia e 





Temperature Control 
For Mechanical Reefers 


A temperature control for refrigera- 
tor cars has been developed in which 
electronic tubes are replaced by a 
magnetic amplifier. Advantages of this 
control are said to be ability to 
withstand rugged shocks and _ hold 
an accurate temperature setting and 
the absence of moving parts. It is 
designed to contro] the different types 
of mechanical cooling and _ heating 
systems now used by the railroads. 

The temperature setting is adjust- 
able from minus 10 to plus 70 deg F 
by turning a selector on the panel. 
The temperature sensing element is 
in the end of a brass tube which is 
installed in a cooling air duct in the 
body of the car. This elemeni is 
termed a Thermistor. A magnetic 
amplifier enlarges the small electrical 
current from the Thermistor, making 
it sensitive to small temperature 
changes. 

This action causes the cooling sys- 
tem to increase or decrease cooling 
output, or to heat the cars as needed 
to keep within 1144 deg of the pre- 
determined temperature setting. 

The control is mounted on a 71% in. 


eoseree*” 


PORTABLE ELECTRONIC COMPU- 
TER being set up to determine the 
tractive effort of a diesel locomotive. 
James Bean (right), Southern Pacific 
engineer of motive power, looks on as 
Dr. Victor Corey, technical director 
for the manufacturer of the instru- 
ment makes an adjustment. De- 
scribed by the manufacturer as es- 











sentially an “electronic slide rule” 
which can be operated by persons with- 
out specialized knowledge of elec- 
tronics, the instrument, it is said, can 
be used to aid engineers in designing 
bridges, railroad cars and other mobile 
and fixed objects, as well as electrical 
apparatus. Donner Scientific Company, 
Berkeley, Cal. 





by. 9 in. cadmium plated metal base 
to fit into the electrical panel of the 
mechanical refrigerating system. It 
operates on 220-volt a-c. Vapor Heat- 
ing Corporation, Chicago 4e 





Lightweight 
Car Seating 


A passenger car seat for commuter- 
type service has been developed which 
cuts weight to 38-45 lb, depending on 
the model. It employs what is said to 
be a new principle of reversibility. Be- 
cause the construction is entirely sym- 


metrical with respect to the seat and 
the back-rest portions, a simple rock- 
ing action changes the direction the 
seat faces. 

What was previously the seat in one 
direction becomes the back in the op- 
posite direction, and vice versa. 

The surface material may be either 
cloth, plastic or leather. Cushioning 
is springs plus rubber. The tubing 
that forms the frame is either alumi- 
num or magnesium. Wood framing is 
also available where desired for dec- 
orative reasons as in the dome portion 
of a coach. Rockaway Transportation 
Seating 400 West Madison, Chicago 
oe 
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In-Plant Fire Trucks 


A new line of easily maneuverable 
in-plant fire trucks has just been an- 
nounced. The trucks, designed to car- 
ry a wide assortment of fire-fighting 
equipment and said to be specially 
adaptable to needs of plant fire bri- 
gades, are available in six basic mod- 
els. One model, featuring a 300-lb 
dry chemical unit backed up by a 
150-gal water fog system, is expected 
to find the widest use in industry. 

Other units utilize dry chemical- 
carbon dioxide combinations, water 
fog-carbon dioxide combinations, or 
water alone. The units are offered on 
either a _three-wheeled 42-in. wide 
chassis, suitable for in-plant use, or 
a four-wheeled 48-in. wide chassis with 
more road clearance and a larger en- 
gine for indoor-outdoor use. The trucks 
are designed and manufactured by 
St. Clair Industries. Ansul Chemical 
Company, Marinette, Wis. e 
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YER packing cups 
will save you money 


Genuine Wabco packing cups and gaskets have a 
record for extremely long service. So that they can be 
properly identified, the date of manufacture, piece 
number and mold number are embossed on each piece. 

You can tell when the piece was made and the 
specific mold from which it came. When you re-order, 
use the piece number with the assurance that you will 
receive the same high quality products time after time. 

From the revealing information stamped on each 
piece you know that dated Wabco products give you 
long and dependable service. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION © WILMERDING, PENNA. 








BROWNHOIST Diesel powered 












improved service on 





America’s railroads 









In any extensive Dieselization program, 
cost-minded railroad men include BROWN- 
HOIST Diesel-powered railroad wrecking 
cranes. Designed especially for railroad 
service, these powerful, efficient BROWN- 
HOIST units help keep costs down. Their 
engineering simplifies operation and main- 
tenance, their rugged construction insures 
long life. Capacities from 80 to 250 tons. 
Consult a BROWNHOIST representative or 
write us today for complete information. 
























BROWNHOIST MATERIALS INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 180 

GIVES A LIFT TO Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY Montreal ¢ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston [fraw-Toas / 
SUBSIDIARY OF Pem- 








BROWNHOIST | 
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ATC—Anaconda Telephone Cable is light, easy to install. Low capacitance unbalance helps give this cable excellent transmission qualities. 


New telephone cable makes a clear case for itself 


Anaconda ATC cable transmits voice loud and clear 


A cable engineer will tell you that 
telephone cable is one of the most 
difficult cables to make—right. 
Unless the complete length of 
cable is fabricated with engineering 
precision, you will not obtain clear, 
audible conversation. 
Anaconda—leader in communica- 
tion cable research, design, manu- 
facture and quality control for so 
many years—produces cable upon 


which you can rely. 

And in Anaconda’s ATC line of 
plastic telephone cable you will find 
the right cable for every application. 
e Aerial and duct cable 
e Self-supporting cable 
e Direct-burial cable 
e Rural and urban distribution wire 
@ Quad and composite cable 

Sold through authorized telephone 
distributors only. For full informa- 


tion — see your supplier or call the 
Man from Anaconda. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, New York. ssa 


See the Man from 


ANACONDA 


for your telephone cable 





View under locomotive showing Oko- 
nite-Okoprene traction motor leads 
coming down from the high-voltage 
cabinet to two motor positions. 





SEABOARD rewires its diesels with 
OKONITE-OKOPRENE for 3 good reasons 


When the Seaboard Air Line Railroad overhauled its 
Baldwin-Westinghouse diesel-electric locomotives, Oko- 
nite-Okoprene Type DEL cable was used throughout. The 
power, auxiliary and control cabinets were reworked and 
completely rewired in addition to the lighting and control 
circuits. 


The three reasons why Seaboard engineers selected Oko- 
nite-Okoprene, Type DEL, were: 

1. Tough, dense, heat-resistant insulation. Okonite insula- 
tion, a mineral base compound, has been specified by railroads 
for over 75 years because of its high insulation resistance, 
electrical stability and outstanding physical characteristics. 


2. Moisture, flame, grease and oil-resistant sheath. 
Okoprene, a neoprene base compound, was introduced by 
Okonite to the trade in 1937. It has proved its mechanical 





ruggedness through use as the protective covering on port- 
able cables used in such demanding applications as mining 
and quarrying operations. 


3. Proved service record. These mold-cured cables, made 
by Okonite’s exclusive strip-insulation process, were the first 
rubber-insulated, neoprene-sheathed diesel-electric locomo- 
tive cables. The fact that this type cable has now become 
the standard for wiring railroad diesels is proof of its reli- 
ability and durability. 


Physical dimensions and electrical characteristics are given 
for Type DEL cable in Bulletin RA -1078—“Okonite 
Cables for Railroad Use.” This manual also contains 
information on other types of cables for railroad use and 
is available upon request to The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 

3391 


ONITE & insulated cables 
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To Get Traffic, or 
Cars—Offer Incentives 


Why is it that there is always a “shortage” of 
highways and public schools and (occasionally) 
urban water supplies—but practically never any 
shortage of retail stores or movie theaters, or even 
of telephones and electric current? 

The differences in supply, of course, result 
from the fact that profit incentives of a completely 
free market are allowed to operate in the case of 
retail stores and movie theaters; but not in the case 
of highways and schools. Similarly with the tele- 
phone and electric utilities—producers are usually 
able to keep pretty much apace with even the 
most rapid industrial and residential growth, be- 
cause experience has shown them that they will be 
permitted to earn an attractive return on every 
dollar of new investment they make. Where elec- 
tric power shortages develop, it is usually in those 
localities invaded by government competition. 

There wouldn’t be any “highway problem” 
in this country, if the provision of long-haul high- 
way facilities were left to private enterprise, given 
freedom to recoup its investment plus a profit by 
the levying of tolls. It is only because so many 
highways are “free’’—that is, they are paid for in 
large part by others than the actual users—that a 
“highway shortage’ arises. 

There never is, nor can be, an ‘“‘adequate”’ sup- 
ply of anything which is given away. That is to 
say, the demand is always greater than the supply 
where those who do the demanding do not do the 
paying—or where they pay only in part. 

Another aspect of this same situation arises in 
the practice of “‘averaging out.” The transporta- 
tion business is shot full of this practice—where 
paying for a product or service is widely separated 
from the direct beneficiaries of the product or serv- 
ice. The most notorious example occurs in the 
provision of inland waterways—where all United 
States taxpayers pay the entire cost, while the 
direct benefits accrue to relatively few shippers— 
mostly big corporations. The excuse, and it’s a 
pretty lame one, is that American consumers get 
the benefit of lower prices on goods which have 
been shipped by waterway—which may offset, in 
part, the added taxes they pay to support the 
waterways. One hole in the argument, of course, 
is the fact that the people who pay the taxes are 
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not necessarily the same people that benefit from 
the lower prices, if any. 

There is, also, some “averaging out” within 
the railway industry itself. This practice, indeed, 
is the foundation on which “value of service’’ rate- 
making is built. The theory is that you make up 
for the profit you don’t make on hauling low-value 
commodities by a very attractive profit margin on 
high-value traffic. That approach to pricing 
worked very well at one time—when the railroad 
was the only available method of long-haul trans- 
portation. It doesn’t work at all under the present 
condition of widespread competition, because the 
shipper of high-value products will not pay rates 
producing a high ratio of profit to the railroad— 
when he can move his freight in his own trucks at 
a lower cost. 

It is this paper’s conviction that keeping 
benefits and payment therefor close together is a 
sound economic principle—and, where it is pro- 
posed that there be a departure from this prin- 
ciple, that the burden of proof should lie with 
those proposing the deviation. That is, “averaging 
out” is a device which should be applied only 
where it can be demonstrated to give better results 
than levying the charges directly on beneficiaries. 

These observations seem to apply directly, 
also, to the problem of securing an adequate sup- 
ply of good-quality freight cars for the railroads. 
The railroads which originate much more traffic 
than they terminate—and which, as a result, feel 
most acutely the need for cars, cannot afford to 
provide high-grade new cars for the use of other 
railroads at the present rate of per diem. At the 
same time, a flat per diem rate—if it comes any- 
where at all near reflecting the average cost of car 
ownership—is likely to provide a financial incen- 
tive for the retention in service of old-age cars. 

No outside observer of railroad performance 
with any degree of humility in his make-up would 
presume to try to tell competent and experienced 
railroad officers precisely how to solve the prob- 
lem of per diem and that of securing an adequate 
supply of high-grade freight cars. But such an out- 
sider—from his observation of unsuccessful efforts 
to make “averaging out” work in other situations 
—can, perhaps, suggest without impropriety that 
the simple remedy of allocating costs and benefits 
in the same place, and keeping them proportion- 
ate to each other, usually produces wholesome re- 
sults. If Rolls Royces and Model T Fords brought 
the same price, there’d be a big shortage of Rolls 
Royces and the users of Model T’s would be com- 
plaining about the high tariff. And that analogy 
shows what’s wrong with the freight car supply. 
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ABOUT THIS REPORT 


At Railway Age’s invitation, four shippers, nine rail- 
road officers and six suppliers spent a day recently in 
Chicago in informal discussion. 


THE ASSIGNMENT: To throw on the table ideas 
about what the modern freight car (1) should be, (2) 
ean be, or (3) must be. 


THE PURPOSE: To guide the editors of this paper 
in the coming period of intensive development of new 
freight equipment. 


THE RESULTS: 


Specifications by shippers— 
Must reduce damage from movement 
Must cut shippers’ cost of packing and stowage 
Must satisfy the receiver—the real boss of both ship- 
per and carrier 
Must fit in with today’s assembly line methods of dis- 
tribution 





i ha 
mn eT 
First Railway Age Roundtable 


What IS the Modern Freight Car? 


Specifications by railroad traffic men— 
All of the above, plus 
Must be “bad order” resistant 
Specifications by railroad transportation department 
men— 
Must be suitable for universal interchange 
Must be available for maximum number of commodi- 
ties and loads 
Must protect lading from actual “normal” service 
shocks 
Specifications by railroad mechanical men— 
Must be sturdy 
Must cost the least possible to maintain over life of 
car 
Must have first cost commensurate with earning pow- 
er of the unit 
Specifications by suppliers— 
Must absorb shock by displacement—not by destruc- 
tion 
Must be standardized where possible, but without 
freezing the design or loss of shipper appeal 
Must mate with modern motive power 








What the Roundtable Said—Part | 
STATEMENT: The modern car must cut the 


shippers’ overall cost of using rail transporta- 
tion (unanimous agreement). 


Discussion: Shippers figure on total costs of using 
a form of transportation—not just the tariff charge. If 
packing and stowing requirements are higher by one 
firm than by another, the shipper will choose that carrier 
with the least onerous requirements. The rival carrier, 
therefore, has a choice of (1) relaxing his requirements 
and risking higher damage payments; (2) quote lower 
freight rates to more than make up his disadvantage; or 
(3) provide equipment which will combine safety with 





convenient loading methods. The last-named seems to 
be the smartest way out. 

Even though the railroads’ payment on claims is fair 
and expeditious, continuance of the present rate of dam- 
age will lose traffic for the railroads. It is becoming 
more difficult than ever for shippers to get their receiv- 
ers to handle damaged carlots at all—the latter simply 
refuse the whole shipment; they complain about the 
delay and warehouse space involved in processing the 
damaged consignment. In the long run, the receiver 
of goods is the boss, because he is the shippers’ customer. 
No matter how pro-railroad the shipper, he cannot ignore 
the receiver’s preferences. 

Damage to lading is only one factor. Of greater im- 
portance are cars which lend themselves to cheap, fast 
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The roundtable's conclusions: 


@ Provision of freight cars which attract traffic is necessary for survival. 

@ The needs of shippers and receivers — especially the latter — must be taken 
into account whenever cars are ordered or rebuilt. 

®@ The railroads’ traffic departments are the logical point of communication 
with the customers and clearing house for their specifications. 

®@ Against the cost of additional refinements in modern freight cars there must 
be equated compensating advantages—like heavier loading, faster turn- 
around, attraction of higher-rated traffic. 

®@ The more universally useful the refinements, the better. 

© The freight car already has been improved greatly since World War Il, 


particularly in riding quality. 
@ The chief needs now are: 


a. Greater protection for lading from end-to-end shock. 
b. Greater adaptation of design to mechanical loading, from side or 


above. 


c. Freedom from delays due to failures in running gear. 





mechanical loading and unloading. This may take the 
form of 
@ Box cars which furnish both room and strength 
for modern platform trucks; 
@ A modified type of open-top car which allows 
overhead loading, and at the same time protects the 
lading during transit. 
@ New applications of bulk handling for commodi- 
ties not heretofore so handled. Both the truckers and 
waterway operators are constantly increasing the num- 
ber and range of equipment which reduces shippers’ 
costs and time. 


Individual Comments: “By shipping truck cabs 
bolted against a framework on specialized flat cars, In- 
ternational Harvester saves $20 in the delivered cost of 
the cab. Two such cars are now in service. With them 
no damage to lading is sustained at all ‘unless someone 
is out hunting and takes a potshot at the load.’ ” 

“The DF car entirely eliminates damage on Libby’s 
canned-goods shipments; wide doors and steel floors 
enable much faster and heavier loading through mechani- 
cal handling.” 

“The combination of cradles and removable coverings 
for gondolas makes it possible to move steel coils without 
shrouding or wrapping. With the addition of corner 
uprights, adjustable to size of lading, this combination 
is also used successfully for flat sheets.” 

“If the rates proposed in the examiner’s report for 
iron and steel products in the East go into effect, the rail 
charge for sheets, 80,000 lb minimum, and the truck- 
load rate, 28,000 lb minimum, will be at the most a nickel 
apart. To handle sheets in convenient rail movement 
they must be wrapped and shrouded at a cost of a dime. 
If the truck and rail rates are a nickel apart and it costs 
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a dime more to handle by rail (because of the wrapping 
and shrouding charge) movement by rail would not be 
economically sound.” 


Unsolved Problems—Special purpose cars: 

Usually cost more to buy 

Run up more empty miles 

Become obsolete faster, as commodities and channels 
of trade change. 


STATEMENT: The modern car must speed 


up movement; cut delays in transit; fail less. 


Discussion: The most efficient car is that which costs 
the least to maintain over its entire life. The lowest- 
priced car is not always the cheapest to run over the 
long term. 

More attention must be given to design features which 
not only will enable cars to withstand greater impacts in 
switching but also to withstand the stress which occurs 
with run-ins and pull-out “in the dips” on long trains 
out on the road. Since it is agreed that slack is no longer 
necessary with diesel power, the installation of interlock- 
ing couplers on freight cars appears to be highly desir- 
able. A further advantage of the latter is that it tends to 
keep cars in line in case of derailment. 

Bearing failures on roads and in yards increase switch- 
ing materially, limit the utility of the car and produce 
expensive derailments. The roundtable could not agree 
on a single solution to the problem but members were 
in accord that freight-car bearing performance today is 
not generally satisfactory. 

Individual Opinions: “The hot box problem is one 
of the most serious facing the railroad industry. If 
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MOORE: I! might be a bad boy to say 
this before a group of railroad men and 
car building executives but I emphasize this 
—the truck lines are putting on more and 
more specialized equipment to take care of 
shippers’ requirements. 


BAILLIE: The common practice of “beef- 
ing up” cars with weight to sustain end 
impact is simply shifting the region of maxi- 
mum stress from one place to another. To 
cushion impact, there must be work done. 
If provision isn’t so made, the work will be 
done anyway—namely, in failure of a part 
of the car. 


CAMPBELL: /You have to count your 
blessings as well as your burdens. You will 
find that there are compensating factors to 
offset the cost of special purpose cars. 


CAIAZZA: The traffic man sees a definite 
need for more special purpose freight cars. 
Of course, the real problem of the railroads 
is to make what is commonly called the 
“special purpose car” as universally useful 
as possible. 


BARRIGER: The average freight car is 
designed for the days of steam locomotives 
—when both speed and tonnage could not 
be combined in the same train. Since the 
direct cost of moving cars and locomotives 
is less than the cost of maintaining and 
servicing them, potential savings in mainte- 
nance obtaintable through more modern de- 
sign ought to be given greater attention. 
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hot boxes could be eliminated the industry could get by 
with far fewer cars.” 

“What we need is freedom from hot boxes and a de- 
crease in inspection time and forces. I don’t care how 
we get them.” 

“In my opinion, it will be very difficult to realize the 
full benefits from any kind of cushion underframe ade- 
quately if the slack is kept in the couplers.” 

“Don’t forget that the railroads have an additional 
means of absorbing longitudinal shock—by use of 
cradles which ‘float’ on the floor of the car. These are 
now being used for steel coils and steel sheets.” 

“Education of operating personnel to a maximum 
switching impact of 4 mph has obvious limitations. It 
is fairly certain that we are going to have to design cars 
for actual switching impacts of around 7 mph. We must 
design to the fact of life—not to what is theoretically 
desirable.” 

“To get the benefit of any improvement in freight-car 
design aimed at fewer failures and protection of lading, 
it will be necessary that the improvement be made uni- 
versally. The railroads are simply going to have to make 
a ruling setting a deadline for application on all equip- 
ment for interchange.” 

“If the roller bearing companies would approach the 
railroads on the basis of a mass market, with a price 
based on full production through automation, their mar- 
ket might expand appreciably faster.” 


STATEMENT: The cost of additional refine- 
ments in freight cars must be equated against 
compensating economic advantages (unanimous 
agreement ). 


Discussion: The additional cost of design features 
and appurtenances which make freight cars more accept- 
able to the shipper and which improve their perform- 
ance may not all be plus. Against these additional costs 
there must be weighed the following advantages of the 
modern freight car: 

1. Ability to carry heavier loadings with more safety. 

2. Attraction of higher-rated traffic which may now 
be going by truck. 

3. Reduction in claims. 

4. Higher daily mileage, because of faster turnaround 
of “cycle cars” in assigned two-way service. 


Individual Opinions: “Special parts cars for the 
automobile business turn in much higher mileage than 
the conventional car.” 

“Special-purpose cars often lend themselves to careful 
scheduling and high utility in channelized and regular 
movement.” 

“You can often get in these special-purpose cars loads 
which would take two or three conventional cars to carry. 
By reducing the number of cars in assigned service we 
are contributing to the overall car pool.” 

“T say the cycle car is here to stay.” 

“Any industry which has a regular movement from 
point to point deserves the consideration of special-pur- 
pose equipment.” 

“Maybe the railroads ought to quit boasting about 
being the low cost carrier and go after more of the car- 
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riage trade with special-purpose equipment. They are 
going to need some ‘Tiffany’ patronage to stay in busi- 
ness.” 

“Believe it or not, there is a strong tendency to return 
special-purpose cars empty in expedited movement, with 
the result that car-miles per day on them are greatly in 
excess of that on conventional equipment.” 

“No railroader should overlook the fact that the mod- 
ern car will give him control of business which would 
otherwise go to competitors.” 


What the Roundtable Said—Part II 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE: 


The trend toward shipper-slanted, failure-free cars is 
in strong evidence already. Without attempting to be 
complete in its considerations, the Roundtable referred to 
a number of individual developments which it feels are 
in the right direction. Some of them are well known; 
others are hot news. They include: 

@ Two special cars are in service for moving trucks 
“set up.” They are double-decked and designed to afford 
the greatest possible utility for hauling general freight, 
like lumber and plasterboard, on the return haul. 

@ A number of roads now furnish special gondolas for 
moving cold-rolled steel products without the necessity 
of wrapping and shrouding. They are expected to pre- 
serve a substantial amount of this traffic for the rail- 
roads. Owners include the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nickel Plate and the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

@ Flat cars with permanent end bulkheads for carrying 
gypsum boards are making possible cheaper, faster 
mechanical unloading and sharply reduced damage. The 
Illinois Central and Western Maryland are among the 
providers. 

@ The Santa Fe has authorized construction of 500 box 
cars with wide, 15-ft 6-in. double doors. The goal is to 
provide a car which will be satisfactory both to the user 
of mechanical loading equipment and to the loader of 
bulk commodities, like grain. 

@ A group of roads headquartered in Chicago have 
joined in research for a so-called “all-purpose” car which 
will contain the essential ingredients for meeting ship- 
pers’ needs, but which will at the same time have general 
utility. 


What the Roundtable Said—Part III 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE: 


A Supplier: “Absorption of impact should come by 
‘allowing work to be done,’ not by adding weight to the 
structure. To absorb impact, adequate ‘yielding’ space 
has to be provided. If provision isn’t so made, the work 
will be done anyway—in failure of a part of the car. 
The conventional practice of putting great weight and 
strength into cars without the provision of yielding (com- 
mon, in a different sense, to aircraft) is unrealistic. 

“This does not necessarily mean that the light car is 
the better car. It does mean that lightness in weight, if 
otherwise desirable, is acceptable.” 


A Railway Age Editor: “Perhaps conventional car 
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CHESHIRE: What we need is a trans- 
portation vehicle embracing the latest mate- 
rials designed to fit directly into the ship- 
per’s chain of automation. 


STREMMEL: We of the AAR realize 
that there is a greater need for special type 
cars than ever existed before, but we are 
only of general assistance in helping the 
individual railroads with details on this 
specialized equipment. 


LACEY: Usually, when a business estab- 
lishment seeks new markets, it looks at the 
problem and initiates the improvements 
itself. I think the car builders ought, in this 
case, to initiate improvements and sell that 
improved product to the railroads. 


FOULKS: =I believe the railroads are 
going to have to look at specialty cars in 
the light of compensating advantages—heav- 
ier loads, faster turnaround and attraction 


of high rated traffic. 


ENGEL: When most railroad men agree 
that an improvement is necessary—to stay 
in business—that improvement must be 
made universal. The AAR will have to set 
a deadline on its universal application. 
There is no other way. 








COTTRELL: Tremendous strides have 
been made during the last 15 years in im- 
proving the vertical riding qualities of 
freight car trucks and this has been achieved 
at relatively low cost. It is in the field of 
longitudinal impact and car retardation that 
the main problem now exists. This should 
be given increased attention and study. 


ANGST: A penny saved is a penny earned. 
Modern equipment must be designed to 
eliminate maintenance costs, reduce operat- 
| ing expenses and prevent damage to lading. 


WILLIAMS: It may be a radical idea, but 
it’s worth considering: To design a car of 
lower first cost and lighter in weight, to 
be amortized over a relatively short life, 
or scrapped and replaced with a new 
model, 





design pays too much attention to protection of the car 
and not enough to protection of the lading. It is pos- 
sible to produce a car which will go through hell, but 
which will destroy its contents. The emphasis ought to 
be just the opposite.” 


A Supplier: “The present-day freight car is braked, 
I would say, at about 20% of the loaded weight of the 
car—or 50% of the light weight. We should have a 


much higher braking ratio. We need an efficient gradu- 
ated brake of some sort and one which will exploit the 
advantages of the new composition brake shoes now 
coming in.” 


A Railroader: “We could save ourselves a lot of 
money through a simple type of permanently installed 
grain door. I have in mind a roll-up type, like a garage 
door. There is the possibility of a grain door which 
folds up in the roof.” 


Another Railroader: “I think we should go a step 
further and design a box car with an extremely wide 
or double door for industrial loading and which would 
also protect grain or other bulk commodities which re- 
quire an interior barrier.” 


“Radical” idea 1—A car with shorter life, lower cost 
and lighter weight. 


Proposal by a railroader: “Perhaps we have been 
missing the boat. Maybe under today’s conditions of 
rapid change we need a car with a life comparable to 
that of the motor truck—say five or six years. We 
should build that car of lighter and cheaper materials 
and design it to last just so long—not forever. This 
shorter life will not only allow us to put in new develop- 
ments faster, but will enable us to revolutionize the 
freight car every five years instead of every 30 years. 
Now, even with a complete rebuilding, it is impossible 
in most cases to incorporate all of the latest techniques 
in construction, materials and appurtenances.” 


Comment by a supplier: “An interesting idea. I 
particularly like the ability to absorb new ideas without 
waiting for a car to wear out in 30 years.” 


“Radical” idea 2—The “Two-Life” Car. 


Proposed by a railroader: “Why not build a car 
which will combine the advantages of long lived, heavy- 
duty, conventional equipment and the necessity for 





Why a “Roundtable”? 


Some wag once described a roundtable as “just a bull 
session, with a whiskey and lunch thrown in.” 

Could be. 

But from the “bull session” have come many wonderful 
things, including the idea that 13 poor American colonies 
might govern themselves; Standard Time; and the “Vista 
Dome.” If it doesn’t produce any concrete action directly, 
the bull session almost always puts focus on the big prob- 
lems—the points of stress. 

Gen. Carl R. Gray, who ran the U. S. Military Railway 
Service abroad in World War II, used to illustrate this 
point nicely. When his forces took over some strategic rail- 
way routes in North Africa, they found, to their consterna- 
tion, that some of the key bridges had suffered from severe 
earthquake shock. Without modern instrumentation, they 
were stumped. Where to look for the damage needing most 
attention, fastest? 

Fortunately the French resident engineer had the answer. 
“Always around places of excitement,” he said, “there are 
many natives milling about. Build yourself a crude scaffold- 
ing around the principal bridge piers and abutments and 
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tell the Arabs to climb up and put their fingers in the 
cracks. Have a brave man run your heaviest locomotive 
over the structure. And whenever an Arab squeals, Mon- 
sieur, that is the point of stress.” 


Only the Start 


Railway Age’s first Roundtable was valuable because it: 

1. Clearly demarked the points of stress which affect 
seriously the attainment of a truly modern freight-car fleet. 

2. Outlined basic long-term goals on which every party 
could agree. 

3. Produced some significant, if radical, “dreams” for 
the future. 

The Roundtable failed to: 

1. Find a solution to the problem of encouraging car 
ownership. 

2. Agree upon the effect of special-purpose cars on the 
ratio of empty to loaded car-miles. 

3. Determine specific minimum standards. 


What and Why 


Railway Age’s first Roundtable discussed the subject 
“What IS the Modern Freight Car?” because the editors 
believe the next big phase in railroading, physically, will 
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The Participants 
THE SHIPPERS 
R. C. Berrey, vice-president—traffic, United States Gypsum Company 
H. F. Lacey, traffic manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
J. T. Moore, assistant traffic ger, International Harvester Company 
E. A. Olson, general traffic manager, Libby, McNeill & Libby 





THE RAILROADERS 
J. W. Barriger, vice-president, Rock Island 
. M. Caiazza, assistant to vice-president, Santa Fe 
. M. Campbell, vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio 
. L. Engel, mechanical engineer, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
. J. Fitzpatrick, vice-president—operation, Illinois Central 
. E. Foulks, assistant vice-president, Rock Island 


. A. Grotz, president, Western Maryland 
. H. Stremmel, assistant to secretary, Mechanical Division, AAR 
B. 


Wolfe, engineer of car construction, Santa Fe 


THE SUPPLIERS 

J. E. Angst, vice-president, American Car & Foundry Division, ACF 
Industries, Inc. 

W. E. Baillie. senior development engineer, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. 

F. E. Cheshire, manager, Railway Division, International Steel 
Company 

R. B. Cottrell, chief mechanical engi 

J. W. Scallan, vice-president & general manager, Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company 

R. A. Williams, president, Standard Railway Equipment Company 





, American Steel Foundries 





RAILWAY AGE STAFF 
Moderator: W. H. Schmidt, Jr., executive editor 
C. B. Peck, consulting editor 
J. W. Kizzia, transportation editor 


rapidly changing bodies to meet the rapidly changing 
needs of commerce. Take a conventional flat car with 
the latest types of trucks, draft gear and couplers—de- 
signed for a life of 30 years. Then put upon this ‘chassis’ 
a lightweight body—box, gondola, or a combination of 
the two—designed for a life of about five years, mass 


WOLFE: The real problem is “There are 
so many different type cars in the country.” 
If you consider all things that are desirable 
on the modern freight car you will have a 
unit costing $15,000. 


FITZPATRICK: In my opinion, we are 
starting at the wrong end of the problem. 
The place to start is with the couplers and 
bearings. Under present day practice, we | 
are nursing the patient along but we are | 
not curing him. 


OLSON: (It is our experience that, with 
the exception of shipments in “DF” and 
“Compartmentizer” cars, damage via rail far 
exceeds damage in truck shipments. 


produced, and easily replaced when rendered obsolete or 
damaged. As models change (in auto parts, for exam- 
ple) or other needs of shippers shift, or new devices come 
on the market, this ‘expendable superstructure’ could be 
discarded and replaced—without extravagant expendi- 
tures for new running gear.” 


Comment by a supplier: “This kind of combina- 
tion will be ideal for the railroad supplier and car 





be the attainment of a car fleet which, to quote one of the 
roundtable participants, furnishes a transportation vehicle 
embracing the latest materials, designed to fit directly into 
the shipper’s “chain of automation.” 

This revolution—or fast evolution, if you will—will ex- 
ceed in impact the revolution in motive power effected by 
the diesel. In short, along with rates that will attract traffic 
which the railroads can handle at a profit, there must be 
cars which will make the shippers’ overall cost of using 
rail freight competitive; eliminate delays and damage; and 
prompt receivers to specify in their orders “ship rail.” 


Pitfalls Aplenty 


There will be nothing easy about the revolution. There 
will be none of the immediate savings in operating expenses 
which made the diesel so attractive even to the most con- 
servative manager. 

The freight car doesn’t appear in that side of the ledger 
at all. The freight car is the goods on the railroad shelves— 
the package in which they sell their only commodity— 
transportation service. You don’t save money with freight 
cars—you make it. 

Yet, no matter how you look at the freight car situation 
you bump squarely into this question: 
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The railroad’s chief advantage is low-cost, volume 
movement. If they encourage retail movement, or if 
they run up costs by buying high-priced, specialized 
equipment, will they throw away this advantage? 

In writing articles and editorials during this next big 
change in railroading, Railway Age staffers could easily 
make fools of themselves; emphasize the wrong things; 
pass along bum information; neglect practical aspects. 
They need the advice of all parties in interest. 

Hence, the first Roundtable, a four-hour session held in 
Chicago, with four industrial traffic managers; nine rail- 
roaders; and six officers of suppliers and car builders. 

These men were not official representatives of their com- 
panies, and they did not speak “for the record.” Their 
titles and positions vary widely. They were invited because 
each expressed a keen interest in the subject and a desire 
to participate in free-roaming discussion. Collectively, they 
possess the business experience and interest to recognize 
practically every possible point of view. 

There was no audience, and no program. The moderator 
simply threw out the question, “What is the modern freight 
car?” and the session was on—full blast. The wheels never 
stopped rolling until the meeting was called for time. 

To the participants, Railway Age’s “thanks.” 
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GROTZ: I! will buy whatever will con- 
tribute to the lowest maintenance cost of 
the life of the car—after the shipper has 
been satisfied. 


SCALLAN: Speaking for my company, I 
believe the car builders will continue to 
support the railroads in their efforts to re- 
tain transportation leadership. The needs of 
the roads are our first consideration. 


BERREY: The freight car is the railroads’ 

merchandise. They have the primary re- 

| sponsibility to see that it is right and that 
it is up to date. 





builder because it will capitalize on their ability to pro- 
duce high grade, long-lasting equipment and, at the same 
time, permit them to move fast in developing new de- 
vices and new techinques in the car body itself.” 


Comment by a railroader: “A demountable con- 
tainer would fill this prescription, and at the same time 
provide flexible rail-highway interchange. 


“Radical” idea 3—Scheme (2) with assembled body. 


Proposal by a railroader: “The body of the car 
should be something like an ‘Erector’ set; i.e. the com- 
ponents should be produced in interchangeable units 
which can be assembled in any one of a large number 
of combinations. 

Such a car would combine the benefits of mass pro- 
duction with the necessity for wide variety of custom- 
tailored equipment. A car built along these lines could 
be used as a flat, with half or full bulkheads at the ends; 
or given high or low sides; or could be built up to four 
sides and a roof.” 


Comments by suppliers: “One trailer manufacturer 
is doing something like this now, with considerable 
success,” 


“It is going to mean some ingenuity in design, but I 
do not think it is at all impossible.” 


What the Roundtable Said—Part IV 
THE SUPPLIERS’ ROLE 


Agreed by the roundtable: 
1. It is primarily the railroads’ job to find out what 
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kind of cars will attract traffic—not their suppliers’. 

2. It is the suppliers’ job to compete for sales by 
producing what will best meet those general specifica- 
tions. 

3. There have already been remarkable changes in the 
freight car since World War II. 


Discussion: One car builder has made more than 
300 engineering changes during the past 10 years to 
meet the requirements of present-day shippers. This firm 
considers the cars it is now delivering a “far cry” from 
those produced in the early postwar years. 

Improvement of the riding quality of the car and its 
ability to withstand vertical and lateral shock has been 
achieved at a relatively low additional cost. Both the 
cost and the design of the truck itself have kept step with 
the development and cost of the car as a whole. 

What still remains is the job of coping with longi- 
tudinal shock and with separating and retaining the load. 

The chief difficulty is to solve the economic problem of 
making more commonly available in the cars furnished 
to shippers those developments which have been tested 
and which are already on the market. 

Suppliers are eager to design and build cars which 
will attract traffic. 


Individual Comments: “All of the car builders and 
all of the big manufacturers of components carry on ex- 
tensive research. That research will continue and will 
probably be intensified.” 

“We and other manufacturers are field testing our 
developments by sending men in the territory to talk 
to shippers and receivers of freight. But we have no 
desire to ‘pressure’ the railroads through their customers. 
It is the job of the railroads to determine what they ought 
to furnish their customers.” 


What the Roundtable Said—Part V 
THE BIG PROBLEM 


At every point in the roundtable’s four-hour session 
discussion ran headlong into the biggest problem in im- 
proving the freight car. That is the reluctance of the 
individual railroad to spend money for refinements which 
will make its freight car equipment truly modern—as 
long as it faces the prospects of: 

1. Having the car off-line much of the time. 

2. Failing to get the advantage of an equal degree 
of upgrading by other car owners. 

Statements like this kept cropping up: “Why should 
I spend several thousand dollars extra for a top-flight car 
—and never see it again until it comes home for heavy 
repairs.” 

“It will do no good for my road to spend extra money 
for failure-free cars if we have to maintain inspectors 
and rip-tracks to deal with the cars owned by other 
roads. Unless improvements can be made universal, the 
individual railroad gets little tangible economic value 
from them.” 

This problem is not, of course, one which concerns the 
shippers. The moderator, therefore, felt it was not ger- 
mane to the roundtable’s assignment. 

But it remains the BIG problem. 
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Small Standardized Stations 
... BUILT OF PRECAST CONCRETE PANELS 


Form of construction which lends itself to use of mass-production techniques 


and fast erection is answer of the Wabash to need for low-cost structures in 


smaller communities 


S:mall stations are being erected on the Wabash in 8 
hours working time. And it is contemplated that, with 
more experience, the bridge and building gangs doing 
the work will be able to cut that time in half. Yet the sta- 
tions are designed for permanence and overall economy 
of construction and maintenance. 

This accomplishment results from a technique of de- 
sign and construction using standardized parts or sec- 
tions which may be mass-produced and which are sub- 
ject to easy handling and erection at the site. Precast 
concrete slabs are used for the outer walls. They are 
erected on concrete floor slabs poured in place. Frame 
interior partitions and roofs are now being used, but 
experience indicates that additional economy may be 
realized through the use of precast sections for these 
parts also. 

Like other railroads, the Wabash has to replace many 
station buildings in small communities throughout the 
system. As these old stations, mostly constructed of 
wood, have grown older, maintenance has become diffi- 
cult. The road consequently sought to determine what 
type of station would be most suitable for replacement 
of these older structures. It was looking for a design 
that would have low initial cost, low maintenance cost, 
and pleasing appearance. 


Why Design Was Selected 


As a result of this investigation standardized, precast 
concrete panels were selected for the new station pro- 
gram. There were several considerations behind this de- 
cision. First, the standardized panel comprising the wall 
sections could be mass-produced. Second, production 
could be handled by bridge and building gangs during 
the winter when they were least busy. Third, panels 
could be manufactured at a central location on the rail- 
road and readily transported to the site of installation. 
And finally, the buildings could be easily assembled, sav- 
ing the road’s B&B gangs considerable time during the 
summer when time is at a premium. All of these fea- 
tures would contribute to a low initial cost, and at the 
same time structures would be produced requiring a 
minimum of attention. 

After the decision to use precast panels for wall sec- 
tions, it was necessary to decide on the most economical 
and expeditious way of constructing them. To this end 
the precast panels were designed to be cast flat, eliminat- 
ing relatively expensive side forming, since only edge 
forms are required. This method of casting the wall 
panels will also result in labor economies in placing the 
reinforcing steel, since it can be laid flat and assembled 
into readily placed bar mats. 

At present two of the precast concrete stations have 
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FUNCTIONAL lines of the precast stations are relieved by 
the canopy overhang and the angled cut of the front 
sidewall panels. 
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STATIONS are compact but adequate for the localities in 
which they are erected. 


been constructed. The first was built at New Florence, 
Mo., and the second at Morrisonville, Ill. They are 
identical, being based on the standard design developed 
by the road. Details are shown in the accompanying 
diagrams. As to size and the facilities provided, the sta- 
tions have proved adequate for the localities where they 
have been erected. 

The stations have a canopy overhang at both front and 








WALL PANELS are cast on horizontal beds. These panels, stripped of their forms, are ready for loading. 


rear. The roof joists are supported on the front and rear 
walls, with the side walls extending above the roof line 
to form shallow parapets. 


Details of the Panels 


Eight precast wall panels are required for each build- 
ing. These are all 55% in. thick, but otherwise no two 
are alike. Three are plain without openings, while the 
other five include frames for windows and doors, and one 
contains an opening for an 8-ft by 9-ft overhead door 
to the freight room. 

To facilitate handling the slabs two hooks are em- 
bedded in the tops of each one. Anchor bolts along the 
top edge of each panel and adjacent to the sides are used 
in bolting the sections together during erection. Key- 
ways are cast into the side and bottom edges of each 
slab to provide an area for grouting during erection. 

Air-entrained concrete made with an expanded shale 
aggregate and designed to have a compressive strength 
of 3,000 psi at 28 days is used in constructing the panels. 
The air-entrainment is expected to provide a concrete 


having the necessary inherent resistance to the action 
of weather experienced in the area served by the Wa- 
bash. The purpose of the expanded shale, or lightweight, 
aggregate is to reduce the weight of the panels below that 
of conventional concrete, thereby facilitating their han- 
dling during erection. 

For the station at New Florence, the casting of the 
panels was done at Moberly, Mo., on a plywood cast- 
ing bed. 

The wall panels for the station at Morrisonville were 
cast at Decatur. Here, two concrete slabs were installed 
for use as casting beds, one slab on each side of a load- 
ing spur. One section, 30 by 50 ft, accommodates all of 
the large wall panels. The other slab, 15 by 30 ft, was 
used for casting the smaller units. Bolts embedded in 
the casting beds hold the edge forms, which are hinged 
at the corners. With this arrangement of tie-down bolts, 
planned form construction and concrete casting beds, 
it will be possible to reuse these facilities for casting 
similar panels in the future. When additional stations 
of this type are built, casting will be done at Decatur. 

Side forms for the panels are made of 2-in. by 6-in. 
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SECTIONS through the station bring out the simplicity of the construction details. 
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DURING ERECTION the panels are handled into position 


with crawler crane and held in place by woed braces. 


finished lumber, the actual width of which is 55 in. 
The inside surfaces of the forms are sprayed with form 
oil, after which the reinforcing mat, the wood window 
and door frames, and the electrical fixtures are placed 
in them. The panels are cast with the interior side down, 
and the exterior side is given a steel trowel finish. Im- 
mediately afterward, the panels are covered with straw, 
and kept damp for seven days. They are then stripped, 
lifted from the casting bed and loaded on flat cars. 

Work at the site of one of the new stations consists 
first of the construction of the foundation and the floor 
slab which is placed over a sand fill. To guard against 
frost action, a 5-in. cutoff wall, 1 ft 6 in. deep, is cast 
integrally with the edge of the walk extending around 
the perimeter of the structure. The exposed edges of the 
walkways are protected by a light steel angle. In con- 
structing the floor slabs keyways are cast into the con- 
crete along the wall lines. 


Method of Erection 


In erecting one of the stations a crawler crane is used 
to lift the panels, one at a time, from the flat cars on 
which they are shipped and to place them in position 
on the floor slabs. As each panel is placed, it is held 
firmly in position by wood braces. As soon as the 
adjacent panel is installed, the two panels are connected 
by metal plates placed over the bolts preset in their top 
edges. After the panels are brought to the proper level 
through the use of metal shims the keyways are filled 
with grout. 

Total erection time, including grouting between the 
floor slab and the bottoms of the panels and between ad- 
jacent panels, was approximately 8 hours for both the 
stations built to date. As more stations are erected it is 
expected that techniques will improve, resulting in re- 
duced erection time. The opinion of the bridge and 
building men doing the work is that the time can be 
cut in half. 

The new stations were designed and constructed under 
the general supervision of J. C. Bousfield, chief engineer 
of the Wabash, W. G. Harding, architect, and J. L. 


Carney, office engineer. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S OBSERVATION, that a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, 
makes nice poetry, but it falls somewhat short of 
an accurate statement of fact. The bard concluded 
that there’s nothing in a name; but, actually, ter- 
minology is frequently of the greatest importance. 

We have word, for instance, from an alert 
railway president that he would like us to invent a 
new term to replace “car retarder.” The end pur- 
pose of a “retarder” yard is, of course, to accel- 
erate the movement of cars from shipper to re- 
ceiver. Meantime, the inclinaion of the unknow- 
ing, when a “retarder yard” is mentioned, may be 
to wonder why the railroads should be retarding 
the movement of cars, rather than expediting them. 

It might be better, then, to call a “retarder 
yard” an “accelerating yard” or an “expediting 
yard,” instead. But these alternative terms would 
not suggest the means by which the acceleration is 
accomplished. Maybe “automatized yard” would 
do—except for the fact that “automation” threat- 
ens to become a term with a considerable degree of 
unfavorable emotional content. 

The truck people, on average, have been pretty 
successful with their terminology. Remember their 
word “balkanizing”—to give a bad name to the 
effort of some of the states to put limits on the size 
and weight of trucks? Then consider their use of 
“diversion” —to characterize the use of some motor 
vehicle taxes for general governmental expenses, 
while taking care not to use the term as a label 
for the much greater use of general tax funds for 
highway purposes. 

Their attempt to establish an evil connotation 
to “selective rate cutting’ was not so successful— 
largely because railroad people accepted the term 
and showed that it described a policy beneficial 
to the public. One of the most dangerous practices 
is to apply, in jest, a disreputable term to one’s 
own activities—there’s always the chance that one’s 
enemies will get wind of the word and make a lot 
of hay of it. 

There’s no doubt about it that terminology is 
important; and that great care should be taken, 
when new processes or devices come along, to give 
them names which will convey accurate informa- 
tion about them, and not invite misunderstanding, 
or misinterpretation. 

It wouldn’t hurt, either, to revise some existing 
terminology, and a good place to begin would be to 
eliminate the use of “transportation” as a synonym 
for “tickets.” It would be hard to find a more con- 
fusing direction than: “Passengers must show 
transportation before boarding trains.” Transpor- 


tation is the service the railroad provides—it is not 
the document purchased by the passenger which 
entitles him to the service. j.G.L. 
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OUTSIDE WHEEL STORAGE (above): steam-heated conveyor 


shed and chip-disposal unit (below). 


RODGERS DISMOUNTING PRESS, wheel disas- 


sembly slide and elevators. 





Wheel Shop Is Highly Mechanized 


The Union Pacific has invested about $750,000 in its 
Pocatello wheel shop in order to centralize wheel work 
for the district in an efficient, modern shop, and to build 
up the capacity at this point to upwards of 200 pairs of 
33-in. car wheels a day, including cast iron, cast steel 
and wrought steel wheels. This production is accom- 
plished with a force of 24 men, including four appren- 
tices on the 8-hr day shift and 18 men on one 8-hr night 
shift. The labor charge for applying new wheels to sec- 
ond-hand axles has been cut from $4.90 to $3.28 a pair. 

The Pocatello wheel shop, extending in a general 
north-south direction, utilizes an old mill building, 80 
by 150 ft. This was cleared of all wood-working 
machinery; the inside walls and roof structure were 
cleaned and painted white. Fifty-seven 400-watt mer- 
cury-vapor lights were installed to give adequate illu- 
mination. Sixteen 1,500-watt floodlights are provided to 
illuminate wheel storage space and all outside facilities. 

Wheel storage space at the north end of the shop 
extends 180 ft to a depressed pit where wheel cars are 
run in and loaded or unloaded. This platform is made of 
concrete poured on steel grating for permanence under 
heavy lift-truck operation. The platform has a capacity 
to store 4,000 loose wheels. Similarly, storage space 
for 2,500 pairs of mounted wheels is provided on stub 
tracks just west of the shop. 


Shop Equipment 


Machine tool and other equipment installed in the 
shop includes: two Manning, Maxwell & Moore 2-ton 
floor-operated cranes; three Pawling & Harnischfeger 
2-ton jib cranes; two Betts car wheel borers; three end- 
drive axle lathes, one end-drive gap lathe and one pro- 
file-turning wheel lathe, supplied by Sellers; one Niles 
axle-centering lathe; one 36-in. engine lathe; one 
Rodgers 600-ton wheel dismounting press; one Watson- 
Stillman 600-ton mounting press; one Magnaglo axle 
inspection unit; and one Magnaflux unit for mounted 
steel wheel inspection. 
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Discarded locomotive and car materials are also ex- 
tensively used wherever they will serve the desired pur- 
pose without buying new. For example, air brake cylin- 
ders are employed for turning wheels at rail intersections 
and many lifting operations in the main shop. Power 
reverse gear cylinders operate the drop gates which 
divert wheels from an overhead chute into two scrap 
wheel cars. An elevating device which raises axles to 
the 4-tier axle rack consists of the operating part of an 
old fork-lift truck. 

The chip disposal system utilizes a 140-ft conveyor 
belt and drive reclaimed from a steam locomotive coal- 
ing station recently torn down. A firebox door-operat- 
ing valve set in one rail at the outgoing wheel track 
opens the half door which closes automatically after 
wheels roll by gravity out of the shop. This operation, 
highly essential in winter, is, of course, unnecessary in 
warm weather when the half door remains open. 


Automatic Controls 


Automatic devices and push-button controls are widely 
used. Not a loose wheel or axle is rolled by hand any- 
where, in or out of the shop, except the slight push 


FEATURES OF NEW SHOP: 


Full complement of modern machinery 

Practical elimination of manual handling 

Extensive use of shop-made devices 

Storage capacity—4,000 single wheels and 
2,500 pairs, mounted 

Daily output—About 200 pairs of wheels 

Labor cost per pair—Cut from $4.90 to 
$3.28 

®@ Cost of equipping shop—About $750,000 
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WHEEL ELEVATORS and gravity chute which delivers 
wheels to scrap cars outside the shop. 


Investment of $34 million in new equipment by Union Pacific at Pocatello, 


Ida., cuts labor cost one-third on 200 pairs of wheels a day 


required to get these parts from conveyor to machine 
or the reverse, and even this is often done mechanically. 
Wheel up-ending tables, gravity feed conveyors, braking 
devices and axle racks which tip one way for loading and 
the other for unloading are commonplace. 

A rough count shows 16 four-way air valves, 51 sole- 
noid valves, 37 limit switches and 42 push-button con- 
trols used in this shop, not to mention the push-button 
control panels on individual machine tools. 

For still greater efficiency, the conveyor belt chip- 
disposal system is being replaced with Hack vibration- 
type equipment which promises to be more reliable in 
operation and to save even the small amount of labor 
required with the present system. A Paxton-Mitchell 
wheel washer is also scheduled for installation. It will 
avoid the necessity of sand or shot-blasting wheels out- 
side the shop, prior to Magnaflux inspection. 


Machine Output 


All machine tools in the new shop, including the pro- 
file wheel-turning lathe, car wheel borers, axle lathes and 
gap lathe, are modern design, high-speed, high-produc- 
tion machines, utilizing carbide cutting tools. They are 
checked weekly for accuracy and fine adjustment for 
the heavy duty service demanded of them. 

Production with the car-wheel boring machines aver- 
age 45 to 55 one-wear wrought-steel wheels per machine 
per 8-hr shift, or 70 cast iron wheels in the same time. 
The axle lathes are used to machine 18 to 22 second- 
hand axles or 14 new ones in 8 hr. Production with the 
new wheel lathe is 14-17 pairs of wheels turned in an 
8-hr shift compared to a 7-pair output with conventional 
wheel lathe and tooling. These wheels vary from 33-in. 
car wheels to 40-in. diesel wheels. The gap lathe refin- 
ishes journals on 18 to 24 pairs of wheels per shift. The 
dismounting press operated by two men can press off 
120 pairs of wheels per shift and the mounting press 
mounts whatever wheels are bored. 

About 75% of the wheel work at this shop consists of 
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WHEEL AND AXLE assembly equipment—Axle dolly at 
right ready with the next axle. 












the application of new wheels to second-hand axles. 
Mounted bad-order car wheels are rolled in the shop 
to the Rodgers dismounting press. They are automati- 
cally lowered into the press, wheels pressed off to the 
journals, elevated to the shop floor and rolled to the dis- 
assembly slide which moves the wheels sideways off the 
axle. This leaves them free to roll quickly into the 
wheel elevators which raise them to overhead wheel 
chutes for automatic delivery to scrap wheel cars out- 
side the shop. 

The axle, supported on the fork lift, moves upward 
under push-button control and rolls into the top of a 
4-tier, continuous, 40-axle capacity rack which auto- 
matically delivers its product on the bottom tier to the 
axle-centering machine. The operator of this machine 
quickly trues the centers and an automatic unloading 































WHEELS REVOLVE automatically on small rollers in 
track for Magnaflux inspection—Floor bracket then con- 
tacts axle and starts wheels rolling out of the shop. 
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RE-USABLE loose wheels (left) and mounted steel wheels (right) coming out of the shop. 


device places the axle on a 4-wheel conveyor dolly for 
delivery to any of the three axle lathe loading racks. 

After machining, axles are dropped smoothly to under- 
neath racks and roll to an unloading conveyor. The 
Magnaglo test operator has control of the dolly on this 
conveyor and can send it at will to any of the three axle 
lathe unloading racks. It automatically picks up the 
axle first out and brings it to a position opposite the 
Magnaglo machine, which also is mechanically loaded 
and unloaded. On completion of a quick but careful 
Magnaglo inspection, the operator moves the axle on the 
third dolly and axle conveyor to any of four finished- 
axle-storage racks. 

A large axle dolly, operating on a narrow-gage track 
in the shop floor, brings axles to the assembly position 
under push-button control by the wheel mounting press 
operator. This dolly cuts through all four finished axle- 
storage racks which necessitates bridging the gaps with 
short bar rails mechanically raised and lowered as 
required. 

Storage rack extensions are built with pivoted top 
rails which incline slightly towards the shop wall to 
permit gravity loading. Gravity unloading back to the 
axle dolly, as needed, is also made feasible by powerful, 
air-operated eccentrics which elevate the outer ends of 
the racks about four inches. 


Wheel Movement 


New car wheels are taken four at a time by a fork- 
lift truck from the loose wheel storage platform to the 
outer end of a 130-ft steam-heated wheel-conveyor shed 
which is kept at shop temperature the year round. An 
air-operated upending device places the wheels, one at a 
time, horizontally on a ball-bearing roller conveyor 
which moves them by gravity into the shop to either one 
of two car-wheel boring machines. 


Gravity Motion 


Finish-bored wheels also move by gravity down two 
roller conveyors to the assembly position. Here they 
are upended on two roller tables and rolled into the 
wheel assembly slide, which moves them sideways over 
the protected journal ends of an axle already brought 


to position by the large axle dolly. The press, manned 
by two men, is of the roll-through type and arranged 
for just as little expenditure of time and manual labor 
as possible in pressing on wheels. A record of mounting 
pressures is kept and held well within AAR limits. 

After wheels are pressed on and inspected, the wheel 
and axle assembly, with journals coated with a rust pre- 
ventative, rolls by gravity out of the shop through an 
automatic-opening half door. 

Mounted steel wheels which require turning are also 
handled expeditiously through the profile wheel lathe, 
the gap lathe for journal turning if necessary, and into 
position for Magnaflux inspection. 


Automatically Revolved 


This position is unusual in that the wheels rest on two 
pairs of small air-operated rollers set in the track and 
controlled by foot-treadle by the Magnaflux operator. 
The wheels are thus automatically revolved during Mag- 
naflux inspection. When this is completed the operator 
simply steps on another lever in the floor, causing a 
small air-cylinder-operated bracket to swing up, con- 
tact the axle and give a push which starts the wheels 
rolling out of the shop. 

With the new agitator system, supplied by the Hack 
Engineering Company of Denver, chips will be delivered 
into an open outside pit and loaded by magnet crane 
directly into a scrap car. The three axle conveyors and 
dollies were supplied by the Mathews Conveyor Com- 
pany, San Carlos, Cal.; the solenoid valves by the 
Square-D Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; and wheel up- 
enders and 4-way air valves by the Hanna Engineering 
Works, Chicago. The upender equipment for tipping 
wheels from a horizontal to a vertical position includes 
two cylinders; one of them operates a wheel stop and 
the other does the actual tipping. In addition, a third 
cylinder operates a brake to retard the wheel delivery 
speed. 

A catwalk, constructed of steel with 24-in. wide grid 
walkway and safety hand rails, extends down the middle 
of the shop about 8 ft above floor level for the benefit 
of visitors, who can thus go through the shop and watch 
operations in safety and without interfering with the 
work. 
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P-A-X Telephone Systems provide 
automatic telephone service, using the 
railroad's own circuits. Today, forty-two 
railroads are benefiting from P-A-X 
Systems. 


Lenkurt Carrier Systems provide a sim- 
ple, economical way to expand circuits. 
More than three-fourths of all railroad 
carrier equipment in U. S. A. is made by 
Lenkurt. 
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Make full use 
of the wires you have! 





Railroads can save much of the cost of telephone service — simply by 
using wires they already own! These same telephone lines that now link 
divisions up and down the line can bring automatic telephone service 
to every executive, every department throughout your system. Now 
you can afford all the channels you need to link offices to shops and yards. 

Your Communications Superintendent can tell you how your railroad 
could have its own telephone network with Lenkurt Carrier Equipment 
and P-A-X Telephone Systems from Automatic Electric. 

Lenkurt Carrier Equipment creates, on existing wires, new communi- 
cation channels for this complete, system-wide telephone service. And 
P-A-X Telephone Systems offer telephones and control equipment to 
make it completely automatic—lightning-fast, 24 hours a day! 

We'll be glad to show you how to plan a complete, integrated com- 
munications system to meet your needs. The savings at stake justify 
your immediate attention! Call or write Automatic Electric Sales Corpo- 
ration (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
Offices in principal cities. 


SD ELECTRIC 
¢ 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE 





Hiring a New Man? What Kind? 


To insure future management material, railroads will do well to re-examine 
traditional practices which limit their recruiting of young talent, says .. . 


DR. R. E. WESTMEYER 


Professor of Business Administration 
University of Arkansas 


The railroads, with a few conspicuous exceptions, prob- 
ably are alone among major industries in their indiffer- 
ence to the employment of non-technical college gradu- 
ales. Railroad “white collar” employees are obtained 
through high schools, other employees, newspaper adver- 
tisements, employment agencies, and casual applications. 
Although a high school diploma may be required and 
screening devices may be employed to weed out the 
obviously incompetent, recruiting methods are essen- 
tially the same today as they were thirty or forty years 
ago. 

New non-technical employees are put to work as office 
boys, file clerks, or stenographers, and are promoted 
from job to job as their abilities permit and as openings 
develop. In recent years, departmental on-the-job train- 
ing programs have been attempted with varying degrees 
of success, and individual workers have undertaken home 
study and night school courses; but principal reliance 
in the development of management material seems to be, 
as it has been for many years, on the acquisition of prac- 
tical experience. In some cases promotion has been 
rapid under this system, but there seem to be a good 
many men, particularly in minor management posts, who 
have achieved their present status only after long years 
of plodding service. 


Where Experience Is Inadequate 


The devices employed by the railroads in developing 
talent—practical experience, on-the-job training, home 
study, and the like—tend to emphasize how things are 
done rather than why. Furthermore, since practical 
experience and on-the-job training tend to be confined 
to the operation of a single company, or at best to a 
single industry, they constitute a somewhat narrow form 
of education for management. This method may have 








Dr. Westmeyer, who confesses to “a soft spot in 
my heart for the railroads,” has long been interested 
in the overall problem of managerial training. A 
earlier article of his—which appeared in Railway 
Age of July 11—pointed out his belief that railroads 
lag behind industry in general in recruiting and 
training candidates for future management. 

The accompanying article takes a look at some 
railroad hiring practices—and offers some thought- 
provoking ideas about shortcomings. While the 
approach is primarily via the traffic department, 
in which Dr. Westmeyer has a particular interest, 
the author believes these ideas apply equally to all 
other management areas as well. 
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worked well enough thirty or forty years ago under a 
simpler economy and when the railroads had no com- 
petition, but in today’s highly complex economy busi- 
ness decisions require a breadth of knowledge that 
cannot be achieved by practical experience alone. 

At various times during the past several years I have 
called on traffic officers of a number of railroads at St. 
Louis or Chicago in an effort to interest them in the 
employment of college graduates either for rate work or 
solicitation. In addition, I have talked with many other 
railroad traffic men at meetings of various traffic groups. 
Although these men were uniformly courteous and will- 
ing to listen, the results achieved were something less 
than encouraging. Union rules and the seniority system 
sometimes were cited as making it impractical to try to 
employ college men. Unless a new man happened to be 
a stenographer, he had to start out as an office boy or 
file clerk at the bottom of the seniority roster, with a 
prospect of slow advancement. A stenographer could 
be paid more and advanced more rapidly, but college 
graduates who can write shorthand are practically non- 
existent. 

Perhaps the most discouraging thing about these ex- 
periences was the feeling that most of the men with whom 
I talked did not consider a college education of any 
special value. If a college graduate wanted to work for 
a railroad and was willing to accept conditions of em- 
ployment designed to attract high school and business 
college graduates, let him come around and apply for a 
job. The possibility that traditional methods of employ- 
ment and training might be changed to attract college 
people usually was not even considered. I left more 
than one interview with the refrain drumming through 
my head: “As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 


New Trend Noted 


More recent conversations with railroad traffic officers 
have led me to believe that this situation may be chang- 
ing. In an effort to develop current thinking on the 
question of employing college graduates by railroad 
traffic departments, I addressed a few simple questions 
to the chief traffic officers of 21 Class I railroads, 17 of 
whom responded, some in considerable detail. The selec- 
tion was made at random but in such a way that most 
of the larger railroads and all parts of the country are 
represented in the responses. 

The resultant cross section of current thinking among 
chief traffic officers of larger railroads indicates consid- 
erably more interest in the utilization of college men 
than formerly appeared to be the case. Five of the 17 
railroads represented are actively engaged in recruit- 
ing and training college graduates, one is in the process 
of developing a program, and two others have the matter 
under consideration. 

Another railroad recruits college graduates but inte- 
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“The devices employed by railroads in developing talent— practical experience, 


on-the-job training, home study, and the like—tend to emphasize how things are 


done rather than why.” 


grates them into its organization without a formal train- 
ing program. Two others have no policy of recruiting 
and training but are anxious to employ college graduates 
when they can get them. Still another instituted a pro- 
gram for taking one man a year but in recent years has 
not been able to fill the position because shorthand is 
a requisite to employment. Five of the 17 railroads make 
no effort to secure college graduates. Of these five, two 
are not satisfied with their existing policies of recruit- 
ment and training, one is fairly well satisfied, and two 
are quite happy with things as they are. 

Although the sample is small, it is encouraging to 
note this trend. Those carriers now having active recruit- 
ing and training programs, although relatively few in 
number, seem to be pleased with the results; and if 
history repeats itself, success in this area by a few rail- 
roads is likely to lead to the adoption of similar pro- 
grams by others. 


What About Seniority? 


What now of union rules and the seniority system? 
Railroads, unlike industry generally, are saddled with a 
seniority system of promotion which, while it may 
have merit in protecting a worker from discrimination, 
makes little sense as far as management training is con- 
cerned. 

Widely different views appear to be held, however, 
as to the extent to which seniority constitutes a handicap 
to the employment of college graduates. Six traffic 
officers felt that it did not constitute a handicap while 
five thought that it did. Two others recognized it as a 
problem but not an insurmountable one, and one felt that 
it was a problem in the rate end but not in the sales 
end. The rest either were uncertain or did not answer 
the question asked on this point. Of the eight railroads 
which either have recruiting and training programs in 
effect, in the developmental state, or under considera- 
tion, none considered seniority an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. 

These differences of opinion appear to bear some re- 
lationship to the willingness or ability of different rail- 
roads to meet the cost of employing college graduates 
under conditions acceptable to the clerks’ union. Corre- 
spondence with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
makes it quite clear that the union does not oppose man- 
agement training programs as long as they do not result 
in the displacement of any existing employee or in the 
trainee acquiring rights superior to any other employee. 

Many businesses recruit college graduates and inte- 
grate them directly into their operations. These busi- 


nesses place the new men where they seem to fit best 
and promote them as vacancies occur and in such a way 
as to develop their potentialities to the fullest. But the 
brotherhood will not tolerate any such system as this 
on the railroads. Each new employee must start at the 
bottom and work his way up by seniority until he can 
be placed in an excepted position. Since college gradu- 
ates have many opportunities for employment in indus- 
tries not subject to seniority, they are not likely to accept 
such onerous restrictions. 

In effect, then, if a railroad wishes to employ college 
graduates, it must create excepted positions for them as 
management trainees. Where this is done the trainee 
moves about from job to job without disturbing existing 
job holders. Of course, like any new employee he must 
receive some instruction in the work he is to do, and 
existing job holders can provide this instruction, but a 
trainee ought to be on each job long enough to perform 
the work with some facility without assistance, and this 
means paying two men for doing one man’s work over a 
a more or less extended period of time. Thus it becomes 
a question of whether management is willing and able to 
meet the cost of a trainee program which is superim- 
posed on its existing operations rather than integrated 
into those operations. The larger railroads can afford 
to do this, but the smaller lines may not feel they can. 

There cannot be much doubt that this seniority sys- 
tem discourages bright young men from seeking employ- 
ment with the railroads. It is likely, however, that this 
situation is partly the result of a misunderstanding of 
how the seniority system operates. Probably not many 
college students appreciate the fact that the seniority 
system does not apply to positions above a certain level 
and that management can fill openings in these positions 
without regard to seniority. Of a fairly large railroad 
there ought to be enough such openings to assure an 
able young man fairly rapid promotion once he has 
shown his ability. Hence seniority should not be a handi- 
cap to the employment of college graduates by large rail- 
roads, but it may be for the smaller ones. 


The Shorthand Stumper 


The concept of seniority as it is understood, or mis- 
understood, by the typical college graduate certainly is 
not designed to attract him to railroad work. But I doubt 
that it has been important in keeping college graduates 
with an interest in transportation out of railroading. 
The real bugaboo has been—and still is to a consider- 
able extent— the shorthand requirement. In visiting traffic 
offices and talking with traffic men one soon learns of 


“| have talked with many traffic men in an effort to determine why the railroads, 


and only the railroads, place so much emphasis on shorthand in the develop- 


ment of new personnel.” 
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“Still another (railroad) instituted a program for taking one (college) man a year 


but in recent years has not been able to fill the position because shorthand is 


a requisite to employment.” 


the importance placed on shorthand in the development 
of railroad personnel, and since college graduates who 
can write shorthand are very scarce, this constitutes a 
very real stumbling block. 

The occasional young man who gets into shorthand 
classes at college either expects to go into public school 
teaching, has a father who works for a railroad, or thinks 
(mistakenly) that he is getting into a snap course. An 
ambitious young man does not put four years of time 
and a substantial amount of money into a college educa- 
tion in order to start out as somebody’s secretary. He 
can achieve such a goal at much less cost in time and 
money by attending a good business college. 

I have talked and corresponded with many traffic 
men in an effort to determine why the railroads, and 
only the railroads, place so much emphasis on short- 
hand in the development of new personnel. The idea 
seems to be that a young man who starts out as a 
stenographer has an opportunity to advance to a posi- 
tion as secretary to an officer, a position in which he 
can learn about management methods at first hand. 
In addition, his close contact with executives makes it 
possible for them to observe his qualities, and if he is 
any good, they will see to it that he is advanced. Also, 
some traffic departments follow a policy of employing 
new men as clerk-stenographers in on-line and off-line 
traffic offices. 

These employees stay in the office, answer the 
telephone, and take dictation and write letters for the 
agents working out of the office. In this way they learn 
something about railroad procedures and the technique 
of getting business, and, if they appear to be likely pros- 
pects, they are sent out in due course to solicit traffic. 


Shorthand No Test 


In brief, then, it would appear that the railroads con- 
sider secretarial positions to be the best place to learn 
about the railroad business—or certain aspects of it— 
and in order to hold a secretarial position one needs to 
know shorthand. While this technique of training has 
its advantages, it has certain basic weaknesses. Ability 
to write shorthand is no test of whether or not an indi- 
vidual has the potentiality to develop into an executive. 
To be sure some individuals possess both potentiality 
for development and ability to write shorthand, but by 
making shorthand a prerequisite to employment, the rail- 
roads automatically cut themselves off from the great 
bulk of potential management material. 

This system may have worked well enough years ago 
when few people had more than a high school education 
at most, the railroads had no competition in transporta- 
tion, and the demand for college graduates was limited. 
In those days an ambitious and capable young man 
very well might study shorthand in order to get a start 
with a railroad. But most certainly this is not the case 
today. 

If they can possibly afford to do so, the more am- 








bitious and capable young men will strive to continue 
their education beyond the high school level, and with 
their services being actively sought by industries other 
than the railroads, they are not going to bother to learn 
shorthand just to be able to seek employment with a 
railroad. 

I should think, too, that promising high school gradu- 
ates who find it impossible to continue their edu- 
cation would be able to get plenty of employment oppor- 
tunities in many fields without bothering to learn 
shorthand. 

About a year ago a railroad officer asked me if it 
were true, as he had heard, that college professors ad- 
vised students not to try to go to work for railroads. 
I do not doubt this is true in some cases. But could a 
college professor be blamed for taking such a view when 
some railroads take the position that a college education 
is of less value than ability to write shorthand? 


Signs of Change 


Fortunately, there are signs of change in the short- 
hand picture. While still pointing to the advantages of 
a knowledge of shorthand, railroad officers are begin- 
ning to accept the fact that college graduates with a 
knowledge of shorthand virtually do not exist, and that 
a graduate has other talents to offer which make it worth 
while to adopt new techniques of employment and 
training. 

One of the questions asked in my 2l-road survey 
was: “Do you consider a knowledge of shorthand (a) 
essential; (b) desirable but not required; (c) not im- 
portant?” Of the sixteen replies to this question, only 
two railroad men stated categorically that shorthand was 
essential. 

At the other extreme, three traffic officers felt that a 
knowledge of shorthand was unimportant, while the rest 
answered that shorthand was desirable but not required, 
with various degress of emphasis ranging from “not 
absolutely essential but highly desirable” to “an asset, 
although we have never deemed it a general require- 
ment,” 

Four of the five railroads which have management 
training programs do not require shorthand of their 
trainees. The fifth did not answer this question, but a 
fair inference would be that shorthand is not required. 
As noted earlier, one railroad has a program for taking 
one man a year, but since shorthand is a requisite for 
employment, it has not been able to fill this position. 

Reports from these few railroads constitute much too 
small a sample to be useful in drawing conclusions. 
Nevertheless the fact that at least nine major railroads 
have or are considering programs for recruiting and/or 
training college graduates for traffic work is not with- 
out significance. Also the lessened emphasis on short- 
hand is an encouraging development. Perhaps a “die- 
selization” of railroad management training is finally on 
the way. 
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Here’s Proof of 
Performance... 


$00 Line reports on pressure-creosoted crossties : 


Mr. W. R. Jacobson, Maintenance of Way Engineer, 


Soo Line, points out some pressure-creosoted cross- 


ties. Starting from camera the first five ties were 
laid in 1932, 1945, 1932, 1932, 1929. 





“At first we expected the ties to last 25 years, now it seems 
the ties are more likely to last more than 30 years.” 


The economies effected through the 
use of pressure-creosoted crossties 
are so obvious that all railroads are 
using them as standard equipment. 

Mr. C. S. Pope, vice-president of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad—the Soo Line— 
has this to say about pressure-creo- 
soted ties. “We started using pres- 
sure-creosoted crossties because of 
the success other railroads had with 


them. We saw the records being 
made by pressure-creosoted ties on 
other lines and the savings involved. 
At first, we expected the ties to last 
25 years, now it seems the ties are 
more likely to last more than 30 
years. We would recommend pres- 
sure-creosoted ties to other lines 
since they last several times longer 
than untreated ties.” 

From railroads of all sizes, serving 


all sections of the country, come rec- 
ords of long life, low maintenance 
through the use of pressure-creosoted 
crossties. For more information on 
pressure-creosoting and the quality 
preservative, USS Creosote, get in 
touch with the nearest Coal Chem- 
ical Sales Office listed below, or write 
to United States Steel Corporation, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 


USS CREOSOTE 


SALES OFFICES IN PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO AND FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


U N 
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JOSEPH K. MICKLEY (left), has been 
elected vice-president, railway sales, 
and JOHN M. PELIKAN (right), vice- 
resident, railway sales promotion, 
nion Switch & Signal—Division of 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Mr. 
Mickley was formerly general sales 
manager, railway signal sales depart- 
ment, and Mr. Pelikan sales promo- 
tion manager of the division. 





(Continued from page 13) 
Corporation, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of its new western office 
at 55 New Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. 


OBITUARY 


William E. Wine, 74, honorary 
chairman of the board, Unitcast Cor- 
poration, Wine Railway Appliance 
Company and Industrial Steel Cast- 
ings Company, died November 3. Mr. 
Wine, born in Bridgewater, Va., was 
graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute as a mechanical engineer in 


Financial 


1905. He was given the degree of 
honorary doctor of engineering by 
Bridgewater College in 1950. He be- 
gan his career as an instructor in 
graphics at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; later was a draftsman on the 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic, and shop engi- 
neer and chief mechanical draftsman 
of the Atlantic Coast Line. In 1913 
he became president of the Wine Rail- 
way Appliance Company; in 1920 
vice-president, Industrial Steel Cast- 
ings Company, and in 1937 chairman 
of the board of the three companies, 
of which he was honorary chairman 
at the time of his death. 





Milwaukee Likes Merger with C&2NW 


Directors feel that consolidation offers greater savings than 
limited “coordination” of duplicate facilities 


The Milwaukee board of directors is 
ready to “press for a decision” on out- 
right consolidation with the Chicago 
& North Western. 

The board made public its “opinion” 
following a meeting in Chicago Novem- 
ber 9. A statement issued by Chair- 
man Leo T. Crowley said the Milwau- 
kee group feels the subject of mere co- 
ordination between the two Class I car- 
riers “should not be considered.” 

As Railway Age went to press, the 
C&NW board was scheduled to meet 
November 11. 

Action by the Milwaukee’s board was 
based on a report submitted to the 
roads by the consulting firm of William 
Wyer & Co. The latter company has 
been engaged in a study of the two 
properties for the past year (Railway 
Age, October 18, 1954, page 8). 

C&NW Views Pending. — Mr. 


Crowley’s statement at Chicago last 
week said Milwaukee directors are 
aware that before proceeding further 
the North Western directorate must 
also conclude that possible economies 
warrant further study. 

Possible savings indicated in the 
Wyer study so far, in the Milwaukee’s 
opinion, are so substantial as to re- 
quire embarking on a second phase of 
the study without delay, Mr. Crowley 
said. 

“This second phase would include,” 
he said, “examination of each compa- 
ny’s maintenance standards for road- 
way, structures and rolling stock; a 
determination of expenditures that may 
be necessary for deferred maintenance, 
for under-accruals of personal injuries 
and property damages, and for grade 
separation projects, unsettled tax 
claims and other items.” 





Mr. Crowley said the Wyer company 
submitted a memorandum indicating 
savings that might result from coordi- 
nation of Milwaukee-O&NW services 
and facilities in certain of the more 
than 100 communities in which both 
roads now operate. 

“But such savings would be rela- 
tively minor compared with those re- 
sulting from consolidation,” he added. 

If continued study results in the di- 
rectors of both roads concluding that 
consolidation of the properties is feas- 
ible, Mr. Crowley said, the next steps 
would be to seek stockholder and ICC 


approval. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Stock Split—This road has applied 
to the ICC for authority to issue 
2.921,549.88 shares of no-par common 
stock which it proposes to exchange, 
on a two-for-one basis, for 1,460,774.94 
shares presently outstanding. The ap- 
plication stated that market prices of 
the present shares have been too high 
for ordinary investors. The split-up 
plan will be submitted to RI stock- 
holders at their December 1 meeting. 


Dividends Declared 


ALBANY & VERMONT.—$1, paycble November 
15 to holders of record November 1. 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—621/2¢, 
payable December 19 to holders of record 
December 9. 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—50¢, quarterly; extra, 
50¢; both payable December 15 to holders of 
record November 23; $5 preferred, $1.25, quar- 
terly, payable June 11, 1954, to holders of 
record May 21. 

MAINE CENTRAL.—5% preferred, $2.50, ac- 
cumulated, payable December 1 to holders of 
record November 16. 

MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.—35¢, quarterly, 
payable December 15 to holders of record 
December 1. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—7% preferred, 50¢, 
accumulated, payable January 3, 1956, to hold- 
ers of record December 16. 

NORTH PENN.-—$1, quarterly, payable Novem- 
ber 25 to holders of record November 18. 

PITTSBURG, YOUNGSTOWN & ASHTABULA.— 
7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable Decem- 
ber 1 to holders of record November 18. 


Security Price Averages 


Nov. Prev. Last 
7 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 93.01 90.92 74.38 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 97.84 97.66 96.66 


Organizations 





Joseph Lloyd, director of safety, 
Jersey Central Lines, will be the 
speaker at a meeting of the Eastern 
Car Foremen’s Association in the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York, at 7:45 p.m. November 18; his 
subject — “Safety on the Jersey 
Central.” 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads will 
be held at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, November 18. Presi- 
dent William T. Faricy will preside. 
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Ever look at STAINLESS STEEL this way... 


You will when you travel on the 
railroad’s newest stainless steel 
vista-dome cars. 


Stirring vistas framed in gleaming 
stainless! 


Scenic dome cars are the railroad’s 
new look-ahead theme for stream- 
lining travel in comfort and luxury. 
It’s modern passenger car design 
at its very finest. 


How do you look at stainless steel? 
From a design point of view? Then 
you know how it can reduce bulk 
and dead weight without sacrificing 
strength or safety... 


RAILWAY AGE 


... serve as both a structural and 
decorative member 


.. improve operating efficiency 
through lower maintenance 
and repairs 


... make equipment stay on the 
job for years and years under 
the corrosive conditions of 
everyday railroading. 


Look ahead with stainless steel for 
your equipment and get all the ad- 
vantages of this versatile, modern 
metal. For complete information, 
consult your supplier. 


VANADIUM 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Detroit « Chicago « Pittsburgh « Cleveland 
al 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


85 feet of polish and practicality 
—Stainless trim and ornamenta- 
tion are used freely in the design 
of compartments, refreshment 
serving lounges and other interior 
applications. 





Railway Officers 





BOSTON & MAINE—C. F. 
Heard, freight traffic manager at Bos- 
ton, has been elevated to general traffic 
manager; A. F. Lane, assistant to 
vice-presiden has been named 
assistant to vice-president and foreign 
freight trafic manager; R. C. Dono- 
van, assistant freight traffic manager, 
has been promoted to freight traffic 
manager; W. C. Daly, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, has been named 
general passenger agent and J. W. 
Shepherd, assistant general freight 
agent, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, all at Boston, R. 
Currie, F. W. Cain and F. J. Doyle, 
passenger sales representatives at 
Boston, have been promoted to district 
passenger agents at Concord, N. H.; 
Greenville, Mass., and Boston, re- 
spectively. A. R. Maxwell, passenger 
sales representative at Hanover, N. H., 
has been promoted to district pas- 
senger agent at Dover, N.H. D. F. 
Sullivan, commercial agent, has been 
appointed general agent at Boston. 
A. J. Barren, general agent—marine 
traffic, has been named foreign freight 
agent at Boston. M. J. Geoghegan, 
of the passenger traffic department at 
Boston, replaces Mr. Maxwell at Han- 
over, but with the title of district pas- 
senger agent. 

Edward F. Sinclair, assistant to 
executive vice-president, has been ap- 
pointed manager of co-operative ac- 
tivities. In his new position Mr. Sin- 
clair will have charge of special pro- 


Edward F. Sinclair 


jects involving co-operative relation- 
ships between employees and manage- 
ment. His first assignment will be re- 
activation and expansion of the B&M 
Suggestion System. 

Donald F. Glendenning, agent 
at Wakefield, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed consulting agent, a newly cre- 
ated position. Mr. Glendenning will 
instruct and train agents in more ef- 
fective solicitation and handling of 
lic.l. freight, and passenger business. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Rob- 
ert B. Harris has been appointed 
division passenger agent at Hunting- 


ton, W. Va., succeeding Harry C. 
Green, who retired November 1, jp om 
33 years of service. 


MILWAUKEE.—Peter F. Zieg- 
ler, trainmaster at Aberdeen, S.D., 
is transferred to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—tThe new plan 
of organization of this road’s man- 
agerial setup (Railway Age, October 
10, page 46), has resulted in establish- 
ment of nine regions, each headed by. 
a regional manager. The Pittsburgh 
and Northwestern (Chicago) regional 
managers also have the title of vice- 
president. Staff members of the New 
York and Philadelphia regions were 
reported in Railway Age, October 31, 
page 47, and those of the Chesapeake 
and Northern regions in the issue of 
November 7, page 46. 

The staff of the Pittsburgh region, 
headed by M. S. Smith, vice-president 


and regional manager, will include: 
H. Vaughn, asst. regional manager; 
G. Dorwart, supt.—transportation; 
R. Lucas, asst. supt. transportation—train move- 
ment; 
T. Cooper, supervisor—transportation engineering; 
L. Kimble, asst. supt.—transportation (Altoona) ; 
A. Zullinger, freight train master (Pittsburgh) ; 
A. Sargent, Jr., freight train master (Conway) ; 
F. Heller, passenger train master (Pittsburgh) ; 
E. Hostetler, road foreman of engines (Pitts- 
burgh) ; 
J. MacNamara, road foreman of engines (Altoona) ; 
E. Miller, road foreman of engines (Conway); 
C. Wright, supt.—equipment; 
B. Moir, supervisor—car equipment; 
J. Conrad, supervisor—methods and cost control; 
C. Conte, supervisor—diesel equipment; 
B. Owens, master mechanic (Pittsburgh) ; 
. H. Yarber, master mechanic (Pitcairn) ; 
W. Shirley, Jr., master mechanic (East Altoona) ; 
A. Williams, regional engineer; 
C. D. Todd, engineer—structures; 
M. Crawford, engineer—communications and 
signals ; 
C. Netherton, Jr., supervisor—methods and cost 
control; 
Glavin, supervisor—M.W. 
ment; 
M. Schofield, district engineer (Pittsburgh) ; 
Olsen, district engineer (Pittsburgh) ; 
Baylor, district engineer (Altoona) ; 
‘ K. Chapman, freight traffic manager; 
. Sommers, asst. freight traffic manager; 
. Ramsay, mgr.—freight sales and services; 
Walton, asst. mgr.—freight sales and services; 
Fackler, supervisor—freight service; 
Hunt, supt.—freight stations; 
Litty, supervisor—freight handling; 
Plance, supervisor—clerical operations; 
Isenberg, district sales manager (Pittsburgh) ; 
Tillotson, district sales manager (Uniontown) ; 
Wolfinger, district sales manager (Wheeling) ; 
Brown, district sales manager (Altoona) ; 
James, passenger manager; 
Hayes, asst. passenger manager and passenger 
station manager; 
M. Harvey, district passenger manager (Pitts- 
burgh) ; 
O. Wilson, superintendent—personnel; 
C. McCarthy and W. A. Kaufman, supervisors— 
labor relations; 
R. Love and J. H. Kerchner, supervisors—per- 
sonnel; 
K. Harbison, mgr.—real estat~; 
Dr. W. M. Woodward, regional medical officer; 
/. E. Baird, mgr.—public relations; 
. C. Millman, mgr.—industrial development; 
. W. Speidel and T. C. Kirkland, asst. mgrs.— 
industrial development; 
. K. Barnes, regional claim agent; 
/. J. Robinson, budget sup rvisor; 
1. W. Quellhorst, chief of police. 
The staff of the Lake region, headed 
by H. M. Phillips, regional manager, 


will include: 

E. L. Hofmann, asst. regional manager; 

J. E. Wightman, Jr., supt.—transportation; 

M. Street, asst. supt. transportation (Youngstown) ; 
J. E. Carrick, supervisor train movement; 

J. J. Hoover, supervisor—transportation engineering; 
R. A. Geib, freight train master (Clev« land); 
E 
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=. R. Hostetter, train master (Toledo) ; 
M. Baldwin Jr. passenger train master (Pitts- 
burgh) ; 
M. S. R. Olsen, road foreman of engines (Pitts- 
burgh) ; / 
K. M. Garn, road foreman of engines (Cleveland) ; 
F. J. J-nnings, road foreman of engines (Columbus) ; 
W. J. Fulton, supt.—equipment; 


. A. Brimner, supervisor—car equipment; 
Windisch, supervisor—methods and cost control; 
E. Burns, supervisor—diesel equipment; 
H. Long, master mechanic (Cleveland) ; 
. Peck, master mechanic (Canton); 
. Hammond, regional engineer; 
. Koehler, engineer—structures; 
—e i 
signals 
D. Woodward, supervisor—methods and cost con- 
tro: 
B. Lewis, supervisor—M.W. material and equip- 
ment; 
E. Pegrin, district engineer (Cleveland) ; 
T. Evans, district engineer (Canton) ; 
. Bannard, freight traffic manager (Detroit); 
. Anderson, supervisor—freight service (Detroit) ; 
Little, mgr.—freight sales and services; 
Lloyd, mgr.—coal and ore traffic sales; 
Mahle, asst. mgr.— coal and ore traffic sales; 
Munson, supervisor—freight service; 
Greer, supt.—freight stations; 
Young, supervisor—freight handling; 
Long, supervisor—clerical operations; 
Kelsey, district sales manager (Cleveland) ; 
Metz, district sales manager (Canton) ; 
Varnell, district sales manager (Akron); 
J. Lindquist, district sales manager (Youngs- 
town); 
H. Dickman, district sales manager (Toledo) ; 
D. Morris, district sales manager (Detroit) ; 
S. Herr, passeng r manager; 
H. S. Winne, district passenger manager (De- 
troit) ; 
J. Braun, district passenger manager (Akron) ; 
N. Mansfield, supt.—personnel; 
J. Moore, supervisor—labor relations; 
. D. Jordan, Jr., mgr.—real estate; 
A. G. Cerchionr, regional medical officer; 
W. Van Camp, mgr.—public relations; 
R. Ream, mgr.—industrial development; 
R. A. Deacon, asst. mgr.—industrial development; 
L. V. A. Yates, regional claim agent; 
J. D. Chandik, budget supervisor; 
W. R. Creighton, chief of police. 
The staff of the Buckeye region, 
headed by A. M. Harris, regional 


manager, will include: 

K. J. Silvey, supt.—transportation; 

T. G. Swartzlander, sup: rvisor—transportation en- 
gineering; 

A. Bonelli, freight train master (Columbus) ; 

. L. Pruitt, freight train master (Cincinnati) ; 
C. Egy, passenger train master (Columbus) ; 
. R. Frew, supervisor train movement; 

A. Bowers, road foreman of engines (Cincinnati) ; 
. J. Sears, road foreman of engines (Columbus) ; 
P. Francis, supt.—equipment; 

M. McGuigan, supervisor—car equipment; 

L. Winnegar, supervisor—methods and cost con- 
trol; 

L. Hartley, supervisor—diesel equipment; 

I. Harclerode, master mechanic (Cincinnati) ; 
. S. Miller, mast-r mechanic (Columbus) ; 

P. Morgan, regional engineer; 

F. Montague, engineer—structures; 

. P. Huth, engineer—communications and signals; 
G. Cunningham, supervisor—methods and cost 
control; 

. A. Spruill, supervisom—M.W. material and equip- 
ment; 

>. Warren, district engineer (Columbus) ; 

M. Kirschner, district engineer (Richmond) ; 
A. Armento, mgr.—freight sales and services; 

I. Laing, supervisor—freight services; 

P. Smith, supt.—freight stations; 

E. Workman, supervisor—freight stations; 

H. Hillgartner, district sales manager (Cincin- 
nati) ; 

A. George, district sales manager (Zanesville) ; 

J. Hawkes, Jr., district sales manager (Day- 
ton); 

H. Cairns, district sales manager (Columbus) ; 

V. Hitchcock, district sales manager (Richmond) ; 
. G. Presley, passenger manager; 

W. Linker, district passenger manager (Colum- 

bus); 

C. Striebel, district passenger manager (Dayton) ; 

E. Myles, supt.—personnel; 

S. Stewart, supervisor—labor relations; 

R. McClain, mgr.—real estate; 

. J. H. Bechtel, regional medical officer; 

M. Cox, Jr., mgr.—publie relations; 

. T. Mathews, asst. mgr.—industrial development; 
. C. Flanders, regional claim agent; 

A. Quick, budget supervisor; 

G. Smith, chief of police. 
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OBITUARY 


W. D. Hospelhorn, division traffic 
manager of the Western Maryland 
at Cumberland, Md., died October 17. 


Andrew L. Sanger, 90, retired 
purchasing agent of the Pere Mar- 
quette, (now Chesapeake & Ohio) 
died October 31 at Kansas City, Kan. 
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you are 


OSING 
10-122% of lading space 


« 7 
with _ ll 
H 40-FT. CAR—Approx. 12'2% 50-FT. CAR—Approx. 10% of 
inner-car mounted of lading space (and potential lading space (and potential op- 


operating revenue) sacrificed to erating revenue) sacrificed to 


refrigerator syste m § ! inner-car systems. inner-car systems. 





















































Roof-mounted Evaporator section of each : 
Cooling-Heating Unit unit takes only 26 Wh | K - H { 
































SYSTEM 


You get Il car capacity 
with only 10 cars 


The Waukesha Diesel-lcer Mechanical Refrig- 
eration System provides practically the full 
inside cubic capacity of the car for revenue- 
producing lading. Applicable to new cars, or 
to existing ice-cooled cars without modifica- 
tion of the car structure—ice bunkers may be 
removed. The increased operating revenue 
possible with the Waukesha Diesel-Icer Sys- 


The Diesel-Icer System is a 20-KW Diesel Enginator (shown rolled . - i ee 

- n t 
out for servicing) and two motor-driven Cooling-Heating Units. — a — -saintng alone, will liquidate the 
Only one Cooling-Heating Unit required in 35° cars. Send for capital investment in the system. 


Bulletin 1667. 


RAILWAY DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 
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That’s Just One FARR 























1 Efficiency of the Roto- — 
namic is shown on the 
above chart which plots — 
percent efficiency versus 
dust particle size. — 
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PARTICLE SiZE — MICRONS 


Ask for a Rotonamic demonstration on your 
road. See how this revolutionary equipment 

can practically eliminate your engine air cleaner 
maintenance costs. Write for catalog 
information to Farr Company, P.0. Box 45187, 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California. 


November 14, 1955 RAILWAY AGE 





Dust enters the inlet tube (a) 
and deflector vanes (b) set up a 
cyclonic action. While traveling 
along the primary chamber (c) 
dust particles are centrifuged 
towards the walls and carried 
into a special dust bin at (d) by 
the 10% Bleed-off air. The re- 
maining 90% of the air reverses 
direction, spirals back along the 
discharge tube (e) centrifuging 
the remainder of the dust. Clean, 
filtered air reverses direction 
once again and exits at (f). The 
dirt laden air is discharged to 
atmosphere. 


Engine air filters on railroads generally require servicing 
approximately every 5000-7500 miles. When Farr Rotonamic 
air cleaners—the successor to filters—were installed on 

the diesel engines of a major railroad, they performed under 
all conditions for 600,000 miles with minor maintenance 

only at annual shopping...and they are still operating at peak 
efficiency. The Rotonamic more than saved its low initial 

cost in direct maintenance during this period, plus assuring 
optimum protection for the engine under all operating conditions. 


Rotonamic assures /ess engine wear because it 
offers a greater safety factor even in the most severe 

dust conditions. It never loads with dirt, is self-cleaning and 
maintenance free. Rotonamic kits are available for all 
commonly used diesel locomotives, and can replace present 
4” thick panel filters on diesel engine assemblies. 


FARR 
COMPANY 


NO COMPROMISE ON QUALITY 
Los Angeles, New York, Chicago 
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COSTS SO LITTLE... 
GIVES SO MUCH PROTECTION 





Today Barber Stabilized Trucks are a greater bargain than ever 
because their savings are greater! Higher speeds mean more 
chances for costly damage to ladings and equipment. 


Barber Stabilized Trucks provide a safe, dependable system 
of suspension and protection. Actuating springs, friction shoes and 
wear plates work together as vertical dampers and truck resquar- 
ing devices. Bumps and bounces are cushioned and compensated, 
nosing and violent swivelling prevented. Thousands of damage 
claims are completely eliminated; your equipment is protected; 
rail pounding and track maintenance are reduced. 


We firmly believe that nothing you specify does so much for 
your railroad yet costs so little as Barber Stabilized Trucks! 
Standard Car Truck Co., 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, II. 
In Canada: Consolidated Equipment Company, Ltd., Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal 2. 


Specify Smoother-Riding K A t a t a 
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BEFORE Photo shows 
diesel filter units 
before spray-cleaned with 
Oakite 72. 


Same units show- 
ing efficiency of 
Oakite spray-cleaning and 
rinsing. 
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Keeps Diesel Interiors 
“CReam-an-o-liQistde” 
with Oakite Composition No. 72 


Sticklers for absolute cleanliness, FRISCO keeps its diesel engine 
rooms spotless. They know that cleanliness contributes importantly 
to mechanical operating efficiency and safety. 


FRISCO uses Oakite Composition: No. 72 for this important main- 
tenance operation because... 


Oakite Composition No. 72 is 


SAFE It's water-mixed ...safe for personnel and paint 

SPEEDY Superior wetting action speeds soil penetration and removal 

ODORLESS Pleasant to use even in confined cab areas 

VERSATILE Use it for washing diesel interiors, exteriors, coaches, head- 
linings, sidelinings. 

SAVES storage space, reduces inventory 


ECONOMICAL Water-mixed solutions cost just pennies per gallon 
And, in addition to Oakite 72, FRISCO uses aw naa 
Oakite 19 for parts cleaning; Oakite 61 for fil- | of the best ta 
ter conditioning; Oakite 20 for steam cleaning | RAILROAD 
diesel engine bases; Oakite 88 for mechanical | FANING | 
coach washing. | if | 
pas 






For complete story on money-saving Oakite 
Cleaning send for FREE Booklet “How to make 
sure of the best in Railroad Cleaning.’ Oakite 
Products, Inc., 46 Rector Street, New York 6, 
New York. 
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gain delay-free, on-time deliveries. So provide 
more dependable service, make less demand on 
power, with bearings produced by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Friction no problem when Timken tapered roller 
bearings carry the load. No freight cars set out 
between terminals ... no car-days lost. And you 
cut terminal inspection man-hours 90%. Shippers 


The Timken Company uses steel containing nickel 
in bearings for “Roller Freight” cars 


THESE GIRLS ARE ACTUALLY PULL- 
ING the car. In fact, frictional 
drag virtually disappears when 
a load rides on Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 


They roll the load instead 
of sliding it. 


No sliding, no hot box problem. 
There’s just not enough friction. 
Axles turn on rollers and races of 
Timken’s own special steel forti- 
fied with nickel. The addition of 
nickel makes possible high hard- 
ness plus extreme toughness. Ac- 
cordingly, Timken tapered roller 
bearings with their positive roll- 


er alignment prove well able to 
carry lateral thrust. And, to save 
money hauling freight. 

* ok a 


When you face questions about 
metal, let us give you the benefit 
of our wide practical experience. 
Write for List A of available 
publications. It includes a simple 
form that makes it easy for you 
to outline your problem. 


Cutaway view shows simplicity of 
Timken bearing design ... a sealed 
roller bearing unit that requires no 
lubrication for years. Special nickel- 
rich steel makes races and rollers extra 
tough. 


67 Wali Street 
s New York 5, N.Y. 


ico. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 


TRADE mate 
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rien” There are Good Reasons why 
“pen: ROLLWAY has given you 


MILLIONS OF MILES 


from Armature Bearings! 





RIGHT ANGLE 

Roller ends, pre- 

cisely perpendicular 
- te bearing surfaces 


te avoid end-rub, “aa: . . 

sf eecilation and sie: Y Over two decades and millions of miles of rigorous 
service, Rollway Armature Shaft Bearings have rolled 

up an impressive record of long life on both electric and 





Boarias serine Diesel-electric locomotives. 

That resale to oe 

a a Y Rollway have never departed from the heavy duty con- 
struction that serves the railroads so faithfully—and so 


profitably. 
Y “Experimentation” has always been confined to the 
laboratory; there’s never been any “second guessing” 
RIGHT ANGLE at the railroads’ expense. 
te prevent roller shew. slide and 
onoren weer Y Rollway has always recognized that roller 
riding retainers are a prime requirement for 
lowest friction and longest life. 
Y And Rollway has been a pioneer of crowned 
cylindrical rollers to prevent stress build-up 
in roller ends ... and thereby maintain true rolling 
and increase effective load ratings. 


-) = 


















= 


Y From the earliest days, 
maintenance men have 
learned to rely on Rollway’s 
Factory Reconditioning to re- 
store used bearings to high 
efficiency and thousands of 
miles of additional life... a 
service made available through 
Rollway distributors and their 
branches in principal railroad 
supply centers. 


Contact your nearest Rollway Bearing 
distributor for full information or 
write ROLLWAY BEARING COM- 
PANY, INC., 576 Seymour St., Syra- 
cuse 4, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING OFFICES: 
Syracuse Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Chicago 
Milwaukee Houston Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Toronto 


ROLLWASY 


BEARINGS 
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THIS Stezmdlard METAL 
FLOOR PROTECTOR IS FREE! 


Free? How many times do you re-floor a car 


Here is a STANDARD RAILWAY component 
that costs nothing. Seventeen years ago, this 
metal floor protector was put into a new car. To- 
day that car is scrapped, but the Standard Metal 


Floor Protector has gone into a rebuilt car! 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Avenue, Hammond, Indiano 


at the doorway in seventeen years? The original 
car carrying this floor-protector was never re- 
floored—nor will its successor be. We think this 


Standard Metal Floor Protector is making money. 


New Y . i t. l Franci 
aes ae Cileago + «= Pel = + = San Francisco. eacrusens OF ~Standerd inproved Dreadnaught Ends—The Standard Diagonal Ponel 
Roof — Standard Metal Floor Protectors — Standard Coupler Operating Device — Standard 

Positioning Device with Coupler Height Adjustment — and The Standard Wheel Truing Machine. 


Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co., (Canada) Ltd. 
Sun Life Building, Montreal 





New Kem Kold Bild being applied on cars for 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
at the Clifton Works of Magor Car Corporation. 


“Once over with KEM KOLD BILD’ does 
the job of two standard coats! 


Now you can cut material and out-of-service costs by 
eliminating time for drying and application of a second 
coat. One full coat of Kem Kold Bild does it using con- 
ventional spray equipment. Kem Kold Bild dries in 
114 hours, is ready for stenciling in 2 to 3 hours. You 
get good film flow with a minimum of overspray. And 
a dry-film thickness as heavy as 2! mils. 

This cold-spray synthetic enamel produces a bright 
gloss of exceptional durability, too. Withstands re- 


peated cleanings and toughest service. Kem Kold Bild 
doesn’t lift or affect primers. There’s no pin-holing 
or bubbling from entrapped solvents during or after 
application. 

Kem Kold Bild is being used by leading railroads and 
car builders now. Why not arrange for a demonstration 
by contacting The Sherwin- 

Williams Co., Transportation 
Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


tTrade-Mark 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RAILWAY FINISHES 
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Only 90 seconds 
to change barrels 


Easy change from one 
stud size to the other 
right on the job! 


RAILWAY AGE 


REMINGTON 
STUD DRIVER 


Sets both 4" and %" studs in 
steel or concrete—in seconds! 


Light-, medium- or heavy-duty fastening, the new Model 
455 Remington Stud Driver speeds the job. It sets two 
different size studs...up to 6 studs per minute, either 
size .. . and offers new possibilities in anchoring conduit 
clips, steel frames, wood forms and many other fixtures. 
Powerful 22 and 32 caliber cartridges drive 4" and 
3g” studs solidly into steel or concrete. For special 
medium-duty work, the smaller cartridge is used with 
the larger stud. Result: the greatest flexibility ever in a 
cartridge-powered tool! Just clip coupon for details. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ 


Remington 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Industrial Sales Division ‘ 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet which shows where and how 
to use the cost-saving Remington Stud Driver fastening method. 


Name Position 





Firm 


Address 








State 








One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 28 OF A SERIES 


Portland cement pressure grouting was used by the 
Virginian Railroad to stabilize a high fill near 
Westgate, Va. that was costing thousands of dollars 


per year to maintain. 

Pressure grouting of fills is just one of the more 
than 160 uses for portland cement and concrete 
which enable American railroads to improve service 
and save time and money. The moderate first cost 
of such improvements—plus their long life and low 
maintenance cost—result in true low annual cost. 
This saves money for other budget items. 


Write for free literature on pressure grouting pro- 
cedures. Distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Allb-26, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Are You Getting Your Share Of Freight Traffic? 


from up-to-the-minute information. That’s why railroads are 


Progressive railroads are now modernizing their freight solici- 
tation methods. Reason: The income derived from freight traffic 
measures the profitable management of a railroad. They've 
found that progress depends on getting, a) new customers, 
b) increasing business from current shippers, c) awakening 
dormant accounts. 

With this kind of thorough and continuous freight solicita- 
tion, former “on the cuff” records no longer suffice. Railway 
management is now obliged to concern itself with the entire 
expense incidental to solicitation. Questions they are asking 
themselves are: 

1) Are calls on shippers and consignees being made? 

2) Are these calls reflected in revenue tonnage? 

3) Are we currently getting more or less business than last 
year? 

The answers to these questions must be available at a glance 
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turning to Kardex Visible records — everything at ~ glance: 
1) Whether tonnage is being secured 
2) Date of latest movement 
3) Date of last call of solicitor 
4) Record of calls 
5) Percentage of Gain or Loss over previous period. 
All these facts are at finger tips with the simple Kardex 
Visible record. 
Get full particulars on these modern efficient 
records for tonnage solicitation. Ask for MC701 
(on loan) —“Traffic Department Records.” Write 
Remington Rand, Room 2191, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10,N.Y. 


Flemington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 















January 1956 Issue 
will feature... 


“PIGGYBACK 
ON PARADE” 


a complete analysis 
of growth and 
prospects for future 


of piggyback 















As each day passes, as each month passes, more 
and more railroads are instituting trailer-on- 
flat-car service for their shipper customers. Thirty- 

five United States and Canadian railroads are currently 
offering “piggyback” service and the number is expected 
to increase still further. With steady acceptance 

by railroads and increasing use by shippers, it is 
natural that Railway Freight Traffic, the only publication 
geared to the railway freight information needs of 
shippers, should offer a special editorial presentation 













—— 





on the “piggyback” theme. 





1956 is expected to be a very good year for 
the nation’s railroad industry. Railroads are im- 
proving service with better facilities and modern- 
ized equipment; they are spending more to 
provide users with more efficient equipment 
and methods. Railway Freight Traffic, in its 
January 1956 issue, will devote the majority 
of its editorial section to an interpretation of 
the latest developments in piggyback, and an 
analysis of acceptance of this all-new rail service. 









Through a round-up of developments in railway 
piggyback service, the January 1956 issue will 
bring the overall picture up-to-date. As tenta- 
tively set up, it will include a general survey 
of piggyback as now offered on a road-by-road 
basis; reports on how typical railroads use 
piggyback, and how they sell it; piggyback from 
a shipper’s viewpoint; and the future of piggy- 


back. 
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This overall “Piggyback on Parade” editorial 
presentation will reach 6,800 shippers through 
personally-addressed copies of Railway Freight 
Traffic . . . and, these same copies are read by 
another 21,000 key persons actively engaged 
in the traffic function. According to a recent 
survey which proved that 4 persons read every 
issue of RFT, 27,800 industrial traffic men read 
Railway Freight Traffic regularly. 


In addition to the extra editorial emphasis 
planned for this year-opening issue of RFT, 
this big January number will naturally contain 
the usual Monthly Traffic Poll and other regular 
monthly features and departments. 


Advertisers planning to advertise in the “Piggy- 
back on Parade” issue are urged to make space 
reservations now; the final closing date for space 
reservations is December 12, 1955. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


SHIPPERS MONTHLY — for Rail - Freight Progress and Development 
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PRISMO 1 


PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION © HUNTINGDON, 
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5 WAYS you can BENEFIT 
from PRISMO 


Reflectorization 


SAFETY AT YOUR / 
GRADE CROSSINGS 


Reflectorize with gleaming Prismo. 
Apply all-weather, all hour visibil- 
ity to your rolling stock, markers 
and signs . . . make them safer by 
letting them be seen . . . overcome 
the serious problem of nighttime 
grade-crossing accidents! 


es 


A MOVING BILLBOARD 
ADVERTISING YOUR ROAD 


Don’t let the darkness hide your 
identification! Let the name of your 
road and your slogans be seen 
‘“‘after hours’’ by applying a coat 
of glittering Prismo. Tremendous 
attention value to your name 
gleaming along in the es 





3. 
REDUCED 
INSURANCE RATES 


Automobiles running into 
the sides of rolling stock, at 
night, accounted for 32% 
of all railroad accidents in 
1948-51... havecaused a sharp 
increase in insurance rates. 
Apply highly-visible Prismo, 
increases safety at crossings, 
reduces your insurance rates! 


QUICKER IDENTIFICATION 
IN THE YARD % 


When your rolling stock is marked 
with shining Prismo there’s no 
trouble making identification at 
the ‘‘thump.’’ The brilliant gleam 
of Prismo reflects car number, etc. 
from long distances in all kinds 


of weather. 
5. ‘ 


LOWER PRICED 
REFLECTORIZATION 


Prismo saves you 75‘; on reflector- 
izing costs! Prismo is easy and 
inexpensive to apply and lasts years 
and years without peeling. Wears 
so well that it will outlive four 
coats of ordinary marking mate- 
rial. Prismo is the BEST for long- 
SO low-cost reflectorizing. 


\ 
REFLECTIVE 


For complete information, send today for your free copy of Bulletin + R-7 54. 
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WAY MARKINGS 
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THE PROBLEM: How to add more telephone cir- 


cuits economically — when existing lines are already overloaded! 


THE SOLUTION: 


LYNCH CARRIER 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


ece via Graybar 





hin, 





Lynch B-37 Telephone Carrier is a completely self- 
contained terminal available in operating frequen- 
cies between 3.5 and 62 kes. Five channels. 


4 Lynch B-60-J carrier is a 12 channel high frequency 
system operating in the 40 to 150 kes. range. 
Stackable, drawer-type assembly provides compact, 
accessible design. 





Like all the electrical items Graybar provides for the nation’s rail- 
roads, Lynch carrier equipment is intelligently engineered, well built 
and thoroughly proved in field test conditions. 


The Lynch B-60-J and B-37 telephone carriers shown here are 
typical of the complete line of modern communication equipment 
available via Graybar. These terminal assemblies offer you the very 
finest in multichannel performance. Both contain stackable, drawer- 
type channels—each a self-contained unit with its own power supply 
and signaling facilities for dial or ring down operation. Regulation 
for both terminals and repeaters is available where required. 


Railroad Communication Engineers have long found it practical 
and profitable to call on Graybar for assistance in solving communi- 
cation problems. Through a nationwide system of distribution via 
one hundred and twenty strategically-located offices and warehouses, 
we are in a position to serve you promptly and efficiently. 


And Graybar service to railroads naturally includes the assistance 
of Graybar specialists in the fields of railroad communications, 
lighting, pole-line construction, power equipment and maintenance. 
When you have a problem their help can be invaluable. Check the 
“Pocket List” for the Graybar office nearest you. Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 505-2011 








100,000 electrical items 
are distributed 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 














Current Publications 





PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


ADVENTURES IN RAILROADING, by 
Albert R. Beatty. Public Relations Journal, 
August 1955, pp 6-7. Public Relations Society 
of America, Inc., 2 W. 46th st., New York 
36. Single copies, 75¢. Limited supply of 
reprints available from Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Transportation bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

For more than a_ million Cub 
Scouts and their families, January of 
this year was “open house” on the 
nation’s railroads. Throughout the 
country, the youngsters and_ their 
leaders swarmed through passenger 
stations, trafic control centers, dis- 
patcher offices and many other places 
along the railroads’ 225,000-mile right 
of way. Some of their activities, and 
the parts played by. individual rail- 
roads and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads are briefly described 
in this article. 


HOW CANADIAN PACIFIC PROMOTES 
ITS SERVICES. Advertising Age, October 10, 
1955, pp. 67, 73-79. Advertising Publications, 
Inc., 200 E. Illinois st., Chicago 11. Single 
copies, 15¢. 

A case history of the CPR’s “prod- 
uct” and the methods used in selling 
its many services, included in the 
special Canadian market section of 
Advertising Age. 


NEW SIGNALS FOR THE PENNSY, by 
Herrymon Maurer. Fortune, November, 1955, 
pp. Ill et seq. Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Single copies, $1.25. 

Following the article, which de- 
scribes the attitudes, aims and ac- 
tivities of the Pennsylvania’s present 
management, is a portfolio of action 
pictures of businessmen at work on 
the “Congressional.” 


FILMS 


FRESH FOR HEALTH. 25 min, 16-mm, sound, 
color. Produced by and available for show- 
ings through Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 East 
Jackson blvd., Chicago 4. Free. 

Depicts movement of perishables by 
rail from farms, vineyards and orchards 
of the West and Southwest to markets 
in the Mid-West and East. 


FLAW LOCATION WITH DYE PENETRANTS. 
16 mm, 23 min, sound, color. Turco Products, 
Inc., 6135 South Central ave., Los Angeles 1. 
Free on loan. 

Intended primarily for training pur- 
poses, this film visually demonstrates 
every aspect of dye penetrant inspec- 
tions from laboratory theory to au- 
thentic production-line techniques. 
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C-D Vibrator Converter 


Saves 60% on cost of initial installation 


Saves 50% each year on maintenance 


Services itself en route 


Patented C-D dual vibrator circuit with automatic 
switch-over, assures uninterrupted radio communica- 


tions en route. 


Write today for technical bulletin to: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Dept, RA-95 
Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Affiliate Member A.A.R. 


@) CorneLt-DuBILier 


Gn, 
Uy VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 


US by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 





Pants in SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.; NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER ano »MASS.; P 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY SPRINGS, S. C.; ano Suesioiary, THE RADIART CORP. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRAVEL-LAV 





New Rail Toilet Facility 
Conserves Space— Offers 
Maximum Efficiency 


Here’s a totally new idea in toilet facilities for 
rail passenger cars, private rooms and roomettes. 
TRAVEL-LAV includes fold-away toilet, fold- 
away wash basin and convenient accessories in an 
attractive cabinet requiring minimum space. All 
servicing and plumbing connections reached 
through front access panels. 


a 
Precision made of stainless steel structure, fault- 
less mechanism, free of maintenance problems. 
Shipped assembled ready for installation including 
faucets, flush valves and water traps. 


Offering maximum convenience, efficiency and 
sanitation in the smallest possible space — for de- 
signing new cars — for modernizing old cars. 


MODEL FB-220. Cabinet base 10-54” x 26” x 
34” ht. Top 11%” x 26”. 


MODEL MaA.-212. Size 26” x 814” x 4812”. 
Many other smaller size units available. 


Complete Catalog Furnished on Request. 





ay ANGELO COLONNA 


Westmoreland & Boudinot Sts. 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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The G. N. Brake Beam Safety Support, through sound engineer- 
ing, dependable performance and easy installation, can prevent 
a derail due to brake beam or brake hanger failure. 


@ THE COMPRESSION AND TENSION MEMBER 
CONNECTING BRACKET ASSURES PROPER LOCA- 
TION OF SUPPORT AT TIME OF APPLICATION 
AND IN SERVICE. 

@ Lightweight without sacrificing strength. 

@ Adjustable to provide proper clearance over bolster. 

@ No drilling, riveting or welding. 

@ Easy to apply on loaded or empty cars—NO NEED TO 
JACK CAR OR REMOVE TRUCKS. 

@ Wheels can be removed without disturbing supports. 

@ Attaches to brake beam only. 

@ To remove brake beam, only one side of support need 
be detached. 

@ A.A.R. approved (conditional) 

: WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


OTHER GRIP NUT PRODUCTS 





rc a 


Grip Lock Nut #1 Grip Holding Nut #2 Railroad Gripco Lock Nut 


GRIP NUT COMPANY 


307-6 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 


| 





FIRST “79 


WITH RAILROAD MEN 
COAST TO COAST! 


STAR MODEL 202-S 
(Replaces Model 202-R) 


Twin bulb lantern for spotting and 
signaling. One bulb set in highly 
polished stainless steel reflector for 
spotting; other bulb produces flood 
of light for signaling. Both sockets 
nylon insulated. New and improved 
positive-acting, waterproof switch. 
Bulbs protected by rigid, extra heavy 
wire guard. Positive-locking insulated 
handle is large enough to carry over 
arm. Lantern is light weight, water- 
proof, rust-resistant; uses standard 
bulbs, 6-voit battery. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO, 454-2 


HEADLIGHT & LANTERN CO. 


HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 








GUIDING THE WORLD'S RAILROADS SINCE 1889 











EFFICIENCY 


Edwards Streamlined Trap Doors and Retractible Steps will 





step up your operating efficiency. Full balancing action is 
combined with 6-way adjustment. Original installation is 
precise, easy and economical. Choice of leading lines 
everywhere. For specifications and complete data, write: 


THE O.M. EDWARDS CO.. INC., SYRACUSE 4,N.Y. 


New York Office —50 Church St.. N.Y.C. 
In Canada: 0, M. EDWARDS CO. ° SAnao* 


Offices and Plant 


Makers of 


335 Laurentian Boulevard. 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 


SASH FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSPQRTATION—ON LAND, ON THE SEAS, IN THE AIR 
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OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 


For Sales and Service man for Eastern territory of the 
United States with a 55-year-old Midwestern Railway 
Supply House. Age—25 to 40 years. Address Box 1155, 


RAILWAY AGE, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 








KEEP 
BUYING 
Oo 0 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS RAILWAY TANK CARS 
AN Types and STORAGE TANKS 


aan ea 6,006 - 6,000 and 10,000-galien 
“$Service-Tested”’ Cleaned and Tested 





FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS sashes Sienna 


For All Types of Cars Lima Steam Switching Locomotive 
camels Excellent 1.C.C. Condith 














LOCOMOTIVES RAILS 


Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
nee 
13486 So. Bra Seated Ave. 
Chicago 33, 
Phone: 


Iilinois New York 7, New York 
Mitchell 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspecti Tests—C: 1 





FOR SALE 
R.R. 


ROLLING STOCK 
On Hand — Immediate Delivery 
FLATS — GONDOLAS — HOPPERS 
TANKS and BOX CARS 
LOCOMOTIVES and LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
e 
CARS PURCHASED e REBUILT 
and LEASED to RAILROADS 
ALL STEEL CABOOSE CARS—3 TYPES 
ROAD — BAY WINDOW — YARD 
* 
Built to the most exacting specifications for maximum 
performance in fast operating service. 


a 
RAIL & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
30 Church Street RR Yard & Shops 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. LANDISVILLE, PA. 


All Railway Equipment 


Ser and 








General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


Take 


advantage 








POSITION WANTED of space 


COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER 


Experienced in this capacity and 
in railroading. BSEE. Prefer loca- 
tion in South or West. Address 
Box 764, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


in this 


section 














FOR SALE 


We Own and Offer For Sale 
At Very Attractive Prices— 


CLASS Ill TANK CARS 


6—8000 Gal. 3 Compartment Coiled 

9—8000 Gal. 3 Compartment Non-Coiled 
87—6000 Gal. Single Compartment Non-Coiled 
246—8000 Gal. Single Compartment Non-Coiled 


All in Interchange Condition. If you need Tank 
Cars don’t miss this buying opportunity. 


Don’t wait—Phone-Wire-Write 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


108 North State St., Chicago 2, III. 
‘Phone: DEarborn 2-5422 





FOR SALE 


2—Whiting Drop Pit Tables, 
35-Ton Type B, 2 screw, 
new. Bargains. 

Ss 50 ton Diesel elec. 
locomotive. 





a 40 ton diesel loco. 





ndbasee, Model 15 Crane. 
R. H. BOYER Educational Services 
2005-13 W. BeHevue Street for 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. RAILROAD MEN 











Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
See Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


next 


page 





for 





FOR SALE 


Advertisers DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES @ 


G. 35 
TON sini! Loco 
Index CRAN 

DARIEN CORP. 











60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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_. weuse of Stang 


Complete Service in Sintaloos anil Carbon Steels 








~ Gay CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


Kildare Avenue at 45th Street » Chicago 32, Illinois » Telephone LAfayette 3-7210 
Mailing Address: Post Office Box 6308, Chicago 80, Illinois 





Milwaukee District Office: 757 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Telephone BRoadway 3-7874 


Sales Representative at Bloomington and Rockford, Il.; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind.; 


Cedar Rapids and Bettendorf, la.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Appleton, Wisc. 
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From the Old to the New 
with minimum interruption of rail traffic! 


Interesting examples of how American Bridge handles 
difficult bridge modernization jobs— 


ora 


This Change-over took only 7'2 hours! 


The replacement of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
old bridge across the Allegheny River at Warren, 
Pa., with a modern structure involved the erection 
of three double-track thru truss spans 154’-6” long 
on falsework adjacent to the existing piers, and 
simultaneously rolling the old structure off these 
piers onto similar falsework, and the 2,200-ton steel 
superstructure into position on the original piers. 
The amazing transposition was completed, and the 
new bridge opened for trains after a traffic interrup- 
tion of only 714 hours! 








The replacement of the Illinois Central’s 61-year 
old busy main line bridge over the Ohio River at 
Cairo, Illinois, with a modern 12-span structure is 
another fine example of American Bridge work- 
manship and timing. The first span of the old 9- 
span bridge was rolled off its piers onto temporary 
falsework, and the new 518-ft., 1,700-ton span 
moved into position and opened to service after a 
traffic interruption of only 20 hours. The old span 
was launched like a ship into the river 100 feet be- 
low for easy removal. The same procedure was 
followed span by span until the entire bridge was 
completed. 


The replacement of the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company’s bridge over the Warrior River 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, involved the erection of 
the new 450-foot bridge (consisting of a 275’ anchor 
span, a 58’-4” cantilever arm, and a 116-8” semi- 
suspended span) on the original piers, and the re- 
moval of the old bridge. The new bridge was erected 
on barges and floated into a temporary position on 
pier extensions alongside the old structure. The 
old bridge was then moved off and the new bridge 
rolled onto the existing piers. The change-over was 
accomplished with a traffic interruption of only 
31 hours! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - DALLAS + DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA 
GARY + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK + ORANGE, TEXAS + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE 
ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + TRENTON + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


INTERESTING MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE—‘Building for the Nations” and “The Suspension Bridge,” two entertaining and 
educational films, are now available without charge to business, fraternal, and civic organizations, churches, schools 
and colleges. Write to Pittsburgh office for bookings. 
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G-R-S 
AC-DC CAB SIGNALS 


Operate on both a-c. and d-c. coded track circuits 
interchangeably. No switching required. 


= ip 
2 cy 


Operate on existing d-c. coded track with little or 
no change in present wayside circuits. 


Operate on a-c. coded track using 60-cycle energy. 
No special frequencies required. 


Operate on d-c. codes with primary battery track 
feed. No a-c. supply needed. 


are available for consulta- 
tion, studies, and estimates. eubiesttes New. YORK 
Ask your G-R-S sales office 
for details. 


G-R-S engineering services GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


230 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 122 S. MICH. AVE. CHICAGO 3 


611 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS! 





